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"THE volume before us is introduced by the following 
apology— 

* The prefent volume makes its appearance at leaft a month 
Jater than was intended. But as our readers muft perceive that our 
information is derived from no common fources, it may naturally 
be conceived that fome delay may occur in the colleéting of that 
information, and that, whatever may be our affiduity in endeavour- 
ing to gratify the anxious curiofity of the public at this moment- 
ous period, fome difappointment (for every delay is a difappoint- 
ment) may enfue from circumftances which we cannot command.’ 
P. lil. 

The editors muft éxcufe us, if we obferve that fuch an 
apology was neither neceflary, nor expeéted by the public. 
To collect from authentic documents the tranfaCtions of the 
year,—to arrange them with accuracy, and exprefs them in 
animated and correct language,—is a tafk which muft neceffa- 
rily occupy feveral months ; and when we refle& that their ri- 
val editors have not yet brought forward their hiftory of 1792, 
and have even left the whole of French affairs of 1791 in arrear, 
we muft add that it favours of affectation or bravado, to offer 
an excufe for having delayed their hiftory of the year 1795, 
to the beginning of Auguit 1796. 

‘The volume is introduced (as ufual) by a kind of critical 
hiftory of fcience and literature, during the reign of Charles 
the Firft, which is written in the fame candict and moderate 
tyle as the preceding parts, as will be feen in the following 
fhort but correct character of the philotopher of Malmfbury— 

Carr. Rev. Vor. XVIL, Sept. 1796. B ‘ Few 
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¢ Few of the political writers of«this period have attra€ted more 
of the notice of fucceeding times, than Hobbes, In 1647, this 
philofopher publifhed “* De Cive,” a work which he had long had 
in contemplation, and which was intended to check the rifing fpirit 
of democracy, by eftablifhing the claims of monarchy, on new 
principles of philofophy. In 1650, he wrote “ De Corpore Poli- 
tico,”” and the year following his * Leviathan,” in which, in efta- 
blifhing a fy{tem of civil policy, he reprefents man as an untame- 
able beaft of prey, and government as the ftrong chaimby which he 
is to be reftrained from mifchief. This work, though learned and 
ingenious, adduced fuch bold and paradoxical opinions, both in 
philofophy and policy, that the clergy took the alarm, and the au- 
thor was reprefented to be, in religion, inimical to revelation, and 
in policy, an advocate for the caufe of tyranny. ‘That his temper 
was foured by beholding the exceffes into which the enthufiafin of 
liberty had betrayed the popular party, and his underftanding 
fhocked by the fanatical cant of the puritanical clergy, is, we think, 
evident from his writings. In religion, however, he appears rather 
to have been a {ceptic than an abfolute unbeliever ; and his politics 
contain many found obfervations on the principles of government. 
In comparifon with fuch men as Hobbes, the pretended philofo- 
phers of France are puny {ciolifts, and their Englifh imitators below 


contempt.’ P. xxviii. 


The moft important department, however, of this publication. 
is the hiftorical, which confifts of ten chapters; the firft five of 
which are occupied with our domeftic affairs, and exhibit an 
apparently faithful fketch of the parliamentary proceedings in 
the feflion of 1795. ‘This part, however, we obferve, is lefs 
extended than in the preceding volume,—probably becaufe 
the arguments on the war, which is the moft prominent to- 
pic, were in general anticipated in 1794. ‘The fixth chapter 
relates to the affairs of lreland; and we_find in it the moft 
accurate and impartial account we have any where feen of 
the difmiflal of earl Fitzwilliam, &c. The following obfer- 
vation appears new to us; and yet it carries with it a ftrong 
internal conviction that it is founded in truth— 


‘ There is, however, another caufe to which, upon the beft 
authority, we are led to impute the difmiflal of earl Fitzwilliam ;. 
and that is a well-grounded dread in the minifter, of the rifing influ- 
ence of Mr. Grattan, the Ponfonby family, and others of the Irifh 
patriots. “Thefe men, though they have not, we confefs, aéted in 
all refpeéts confiltently with the charaéter, have always been attach- 
ed to Whig priaciples; and principles cannot in all inftances undergo 
an immediate change, and be made in every refpet fubfervient to 


the dictates of felf-iatereft. They.are men too of rank,. of confi- 
derable local influence, and of tranfcendent talegts. If therefore: 
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the influence which is now vefted in a family of new men, who 
are neceflarily more dependent on the Britifh cabinet, could have 
been transferred at once to the Whig party of Ireland, while the 
Portland party here remained connected with them, the ‘whole pow- 
er and influence of that kingdom muft have vefted in the duke of 
Portland and his friends; and it muft in fome meafure have coun- 
teraéted that immenfe influence which Mr. Pitt has acquired with 
the monied intereft of England. This is therefore the only clue 
which will lead to the developement of the conduét of the Britith 
cabinet. We ftate it not as a matter of cenfure (for jealoufies and 
intrigues will take place in all cabinets), but as a matiér of hiftori- 
cal remark. The narrative which gives only a dull record of events 
to be found in every newfpaper, is not a hiftory but a chronicle. 

© We fhall not enter into any difcuffion concerning the probable 
confequences of the catholic bill, as it is a meafure which does 
not appear likely to be foon carried into effect; and the merits and 
demerits of lord Fitzwilliam’s adminiftration are amply canvaffed in 
the fucceeding debates: We confefs ourfelves not atnong the un- 
qualified admirers of that adminiftration; yet; whatever may be 
the feelings of thofe who reprobate the preferit war,—thofe afiured- 
ly, who are difpofed to approve it, ought not to with-hold com- 
mendation from earl Fitawilliam. ‘The union of parties which he 
effected, the cheerfulnefs with whith an impoveriflied nation fubs 
mitted to immenfe burdens, were certainly favourable to the pre- 
fent objects of miniftry. Inthe words of a writer who is fuppofed 
to occupy a high ftation in the church, aid to be intimately con- 
nected with earl Fitzwilliam, * he men a war in which Ireland 
had no concern, fave as fhe was implicated with Great Britain—a 
-war, doubtful in its caufe, difgraceful in its confequences, and in- 
defenfible in its management—palatable, or at leaft not unpopular 
to the people of Ireland. His arrangerivents in cor?ecting the lavifh 
expenditure of the public money were certainly for the benefit of 
the nation, and his attention to the diftreffed peafantry highly com- 
mendable.” Pp. 152. 


The remaining four chapters are chiefly devoted to the 
évents of the war, and the flate of the interior of France, in 
which we can eafily difcover that the affertion of the editors 
is not over-charged, ‘that their information is derived from 
no common fources;’ but, on the contrary, that much of it 
muf{t have been collected on the fpot.. It cannot fail to be 
acceptable to our readers, to be made better acquainted than 
moft of them probably are, with the characters of the men 
who at prefent exercife the executive authority in France— 


‘ The fufpicion and alarm which were awakened by the fatal 
experience of the paft, joined to the honourable refiftance of Thi- 
beaudeau, bafiled the defigns of thefe who had fought to bow the 
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people beneath the yoke of a: fecond revolutionary government ; 
and they no longer attempted to with-hold the conftitution. The 
prefent temper of the convention, however, entirely excluded from 
the higheft offices of the ftate the men whom probably the voice 
of the people would have raifed to thofe dignities. At the fame 
time the prevailing party in the convention felt that to compofe the 
whole executive directory of avowed terrorifts, would excite fuch 
general indignation as it were well to avoid. A middle path was 
therefore chofen. A lift was formed of men who were not indeed 
diftinguifhed as favourites of the people, but moft of whom bore 
characters free from reproach. The party of what was called /es 
hors la loi (the outlawed deputies in the time of Robefpierre), 
who, a few weeks before, would have had the abfolute choice of 
the executive power, could now only raife, by a fort of compro- 
mife with the convention, one of their own party to that ftation. 
This perfon was Reveillere-Lepaux; he was formerly a lawyer ; 
when called to the legiflature, he attached himfelf to the party of 
the Gironde, had the honour of fharing their profcription during 
the tyranny of Robefpierre, and was obliged to conceal himfelf in 
order to preferve his life. Reveillere-Lepaux is a man of {trict inte- 
grity, and alfo a man of letters; he has applied himfelf particularly 
to the ftudy of botany, of which he poffeiles confiderable know- 
ledge. He was with difficulty prevailed upon by his friends to ac- 
cept the office of director, which a weak ftate of health, as well 
as a tafte for ftudy and retirement, led him to decline. At length, 
however, he yielded to the folicitations of thofe who felt that it 
was important to place at the head of affairs a perfon of his inte- 
grity; but it is faid that, already wearied of his employment, and. 
fuffering in his health, he intends fhortly to refign. Rewbel! was 
born in the province of Alface ; ; and his profefiion was alfo that of 
a lawyer; he was one of the village attornies of whom Mr. Burke 
makes mention, who compofed the conftituent affembly, where he 
performed his part with honour, and proved himfelf a triend to the 

liberties of his country. After the conqueft of Holland by the 
French, Rewbell was fent with Sieyes, to conclude a treaty with 
that country. Rewbell has always belonged to what is called the 
middle party, and contributed with great ardor to the fall of the 
Jacobins, after the 27th of July. He is a man of plain good fenfe, 
and is faid to know well how to take advantage even cf difficult 
circumffances, 

* Letowrneur de ia Manche was, before the revolution, an offi- 
cer of engineers; he is not diftinguified for talents, and was rather 
more attached to the mountain than the plain; but his ecaerage has 
been untullied by any of the excefles of the Jacobian party. The 
Abbe Sieyes is well known as a man of letters, a philofopher, and 

‘the author of the Table of the Rights of Man, drawn up by the 
conitituent aflembly. How a man fo celebrated, and fo intimately 
connecte 
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connetted with the coté droit, efcaped perfecution during the reign 
of Robefpierre, was a matter of furprize tomany; and he has-been 
fufpected of having purchafed his peace with the tyrant by fome 
unworthy compliances. By others Sieyes has been acculed, on 
the contrary, of attachment to royalifm; he had once a literary 
conteft on that fubject with Thomas Paine, and long fince, in his 
Difquifitions on Government, declared that the edifice of the 
French conftitution ought to terminate in a pyramid, or point; by 
which he meant regal power; an opinion that is now frequently 
cited by his adverfaries. Sieyes is gloomy and unfocial in -his-dif- 
pofition, and is faid to have that circum{pection which refults not 
from timidity but from hypocrify. Proud and i imperious with the 
vanquifhed, he knows how to obferve that fort of cautious conduct 
with the vi€torious party, which enables him to abandon them 
when another party arifes. This forbearance cofts him much, be- 
caufe he is naturally arrogant, and impatient of contradiétion. He 
loves to involve his conduét in myftery. He has the art of ruling 
weaker minds, and of making them aét as he thinks proper, while 
he remains hid behind the ftorm which he himfelf has raifed. 
Above all other things he values his fafety and his life; and this 
was perhaps his motive for reje&ting his nomination to the execu- 
tive direétory ; but Sieyes, though he “ does not play,” it is well 
known, “ o’erlooks the cards,” and has the direétion of what is 
called the middle party of the legiflative body; but as he rather 
leans towards the mountain than the plain, he propofes, by means of 
thofe whom he direéts, fince he fcarcely ever appears him(felf at the 
tribune, meafures of feverity rather than of clemency, and fchemes 
of ambition rather than of moderation. Barras, formerly the vif- 
count Barras, and in the military-ervice, a perfon of a very or- 
dinary capacity, and better fitted for a man of pleafure than a 
ftatefman, would certainly not have obtained the ftation he now 
enjoys, but for the peculiar circumftances of the moment. He 
had indeed diftinguifhed himfelf, by leading on the forces of the 
convention againit : the municipality of Paris on the 27th of July, 
although, in the time of Robefpierre, he was fufficiently renown- 
ed as a terrorift ; he had alfo contributed to fupprefs the infurrec- 
tion of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine on the 20th of May, and had 
been appointed by the convention commander in chief on the 13th 
of Vendemiaire, and fubdued the feétions of Paris. 

* Such were the men who were feleéted by the governing party 
at that period in the convention, to fill the office of the executive 
directory. To the names abovementioned there was indeed added 
that of Cambaceres, a man of fome talents, but of more duplicity, 
and one of the chiefs of the middle party, ‘The mode of elec- 
tion eftablifhed by the conftitution for the office of the directory 
was, that each member of the council of five hundred fhould write 
the names of fifty perfons, and after a fcrutiny, a -” of thofe fifty 
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who had obtained the majority of votes, fhould be proclaimed by the 
prefident, and fent to the council of ancients, who, from that lift, 

were to chufe five perfons for the office of the executive direStorys 
The prevailing party in the conncil of five hundred; having agreed 
upon fix perfons whom they chofe to appoint to the directory, had 
fufficient addrefs to prevail with the great majority to infcribe on 
their refpeétive lifts, together with thofe fix well-known names, 
forty-four others which had never till then been mentioned. Ac- 
cordingly, the names of the moft obfcure perfons, village-juftices, 
farmers, and even fimple peafants, being placed with thofe of-the 
fix legiflators, nothing was left to the council of ancients but an 
infulting mockery of choice, of which they felt the ignominy, 
but to which, in the prefent circumftances, they were compelled 
to fubmit; and Rewbell, La Reveillere Lepaux, Sieyes, Barras, 
and Letourneur de la Manche, were eleéted members of the direc- 
tory; Si¢yes having refigned, the fame farce was again acted, and 
the names of Carnot and Cambaceres were fent with a freth lift of 
perfons unknown to the council of ancients. Carnot was chofen 
by a majority of a few votes; he was an officer of engineers before 
the revolution; he is a man of diftinguifhed abilities, and, poffefi- 
ing great military knowledge, is peculiarly well qualified to direc? 
the plans of the campaign. The name of Carnot is indeed fallied 
with the ftain of having been placed with that of Robefpierre, and the 
other fanguinary names of the ancient committee of public fafety, of 
which he was a member. But candour obliges us to remark that 
Carnot and Robert Lindet, who were both members of that éxe- 
crable committee, were not confidered as men e@f.blood. It is 
well known that they took no part in the councils of Robefpierre, 
but were conftantly and uniformly employed in their refpective de- 
partments,—Lindet in regulating the affairs of fubfiftence, and 
Carnot in arranging the plans of thofe memorable campaigns, by 
which, to ufe the language of Barrere, he organized victory.’ 


P. 229. 


The caufe of the failure of the French in the laft campaign 
is not, we believe, very generally known in this country— 


¢ The army commanded by Jourdan, after forcing the pofts oc- 
cupied by the Auftrians on the Lahn, croffed the Mein, and the 
convention were informed that Mentz was completely invefted. 
The Auftrian army, though recovered from the fatigue and defeats 
of the laft campaign, had yet fo much the impreffion of terror on 
their minds, that the French had hitherto found no great obftacles 
to the achievement of the chief objeét of their wifhes,—the invett- 
' ment of the fortrefs of Mentz. The Auftrians were retiring {pirit- 
lefs and dejeéted, when an accident decided the fate ef this cam- 
paign in their favour. A divifion of the army under Pichegru had 


orders to take pofleflion of a poft in order to prevent the junction 
of 
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of Clairfait’s army with Wurmfer, who had been marching with a 
confiderable force to the relief of Manheim, fuppofing that he 
Should arrive in fufficient time to prevent the furrender of that place 
to the French. ‘The poft was taken without much difficulty, for 
the Avftrians. retired on the approach of the affailants; but a part 
of the French cavalry having proceeded to pillage, the Auftrians, 
who had hitherto aéted on the defenfive, advifed by the peafantry 
of this diforder, returned to the charge, and furprizedthem. The 
infantry for fome time ftood the thock, but were at length obliged 
to give way; and the Auftrians purfuing their firft fuccefs, forced 
the whole of the divifion to fall back to Manheim, and all the ad- 
vantages of this expedition were totally loft. 

‘Previous to'this reverfe, the French generals had difcovered 
that the forces ‘which they had under their command were not 
fufficient for ali the great purpofes they were to accomplifh; fince 
it was not only neceflary to hold the Auftrians in check, or con- 
tinue to purfue them, but it required a very confiderable force to 
carry on the fiege of Mentz, The check given by the Auftrians 
near Manheim decided the French generals to abandon their purfuit. 
Jourdan alfo found his pofition no longer tenable. A divifion of 
the Auftrian army, having violated the neutral territory between 
the Lahn and the Mein, had fallen.on his rear, and taken a confir 
derable’ part of hfs artillery. This violation of the neutral territory 
was made not only in open defiance of exifting treaties, but (it 
is faid) with the knowledge and even by the-advice of officers in 
the Pruffian fervice. Prince Hohenloe had, at the commence- 
ment of the Pruflian negotiation with France, endeavoured to pre- 
vent its fugther progrefs, by the furprize of Kaiferflautern, where 
the French loft three thoufand men. But the Pruffians making 
immediate reparation, ‘the negotiations were renewed. This prince 
was at Frankfort when the French paffed the Rhine; and it is af- 
ferted that he encouraged the attack of Clairfait by the information 
he gave of the weaknefs and pofition of the French, who, not fu- 
{peéting an attack from that quarter, had taken no care to guard 
againit furprize. Jourdan raifed the blockade of Mentz, and be- 
gan his retreat. Clairfait having aflembled the various detach- 
ments on the Neckar, purfued the army of the Sambre and Meufe, 
which had repaffed the Mein, while Pichegru again croffed the 
Rhine at Manheim to reinforce the army on the left, leaving a 
ftrong garrifon in this place. The army under Jourdan, purfued 
by Clairfait, after various fkirmifhes, made good its retreat back 
to Duffeldorff, from whence it had firit pafled the Rhine; but the 
garrifon of Mentz having been ftrongly reinforced, two divifions 
of the Auftrian army crofled the fiver at different points, and at- 
tacked the remains of the French, who had been intrenched before 
that place, and who had, during fo many months, wafted their 
{trength in vain. The Auftrians, after an obftinate refiftance, 
B4 drove 
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drove them from all their pofts, deftroyed their works, and took 
poffeffion of all the artillery.’ r. 248. 


The feleétion of mifcellaneous matter, and the reviews of 
foreign and domettic literature in this volume, are executed 
with the fame ability which the editors have hitherto difplay- 
ed in thofe departments. The public are informed in the 
Preface, that the volume for 1796 is already in fome for- 
wardnels. 





Poems : by G. D. Harley, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
8vo. 65. Boards. Martin and Bain. 1796. 


WE have read this volume of poems with much pleafure. 

The defcriptive parts are very excellent ; the compofi- 
tions in general poffeds originality, and frequently charm by 
tendernefs and fimplicity. Mr. Harley’s chief error feems to 
be prolixity, and the purfuing of a thought too far; befides 
which, he is often incorreé in his grammatical conftruCtion, 
as— 


* He leaves to thofe whom gilded baubles prize, &c.’ 


It is true, we are told in the title-page, that the author 
‘does not yet know adjective, conjunction, or ablative ;” 
but we think a writer fhould inform himfelf a little on thefe 
points, before he comes forward as a candidate for literary 
reputation. 

It might, perhaps, have been as well if Mr. Harley had 
not entered upon politics, or lavifhed encomium on the 
Toulon conflagration, as we cannot agree with him in the fcl- 
lowing obfervation— 


* Nor boots it who was right or who was wrong, 
With morals what Aas politics to do ?? 


The beautiful poem which we fhall here infert, though it 
will fomewhat exceed our accuftomed limits, cannot fail to 
convince every reader, that, in fpite of trivial defefts, Mr, 
Harley is a poct. 


‘ LuBIN AND HIs Doc Tray. 


“ Young Lubin was a fhepherd boy,” 
Who watch’d a rigid mafter’s fheep, 

And many a night was heard to figh, 
And many a day was feen to weep; 
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* For not a lambkin e’er was loft, 

Or wether ftray’d to field remote ; 
But Lubin ever was to blame, 

Nor careful he, nor penn’d his cote, 


¢ Yet not a truftier lad was known, 
To climb the promontory’s brow; 

Nor yet a tenderer heart e’er beat, 
Befide the brook in vale below. 


* From him ftern winter's drifting fnow, 

Its pelting fleet, or froft fevere ; 
Or fcorching fummer’s fultry ray, 

Ne’er forc’d a murmur, or a tear. 
¢ For ah! the varying feafons had 

To every hardfhip form’d his frame; 
Tho’ ftill his tender feeling heart, 

By nature nurs’d, remained the fame. 
£ But whither fhall the orphan fly 

To meet protection’s foftering power ? 
Oppreffion waits the future day, 

When mifery marks the natal hour. 


* An orphan lad poor Lubin was, 
No friend, no relative had he! 

His happieft hour was dafh’d with woe, 
His mildeft treatment-—tyranny. 


* It chanc’d that o’er the boundlefs heath 
One winter’s day his flocks had f{pread ; 
By hunger urg’d to feck the blade, 
That lurk’d beneath its fhowy bed. 


* And hoys’d at eve, his fleecy charge, 
He, forrowing, mifs’d a favourite lamb, 

That fhunn’d the long perfifting fearch, 
Nor anfwer’d to its bleating dam. 

* With heayy heart he fhap’d his way, 
And told fo true, fo fad a tale, 

That almoft pierc’d the marble breaft 
Of ruthlefs Rufus of the vale, 


* Poor Lubin own’d his flocks had ftrayed, 
Own’d he had fuffer’d them to go ; 
Yes !—he had learn’d to pity them, 
For often he had hunger’d too : 


* And had he to their pinching wants, 

The unnipp’d neighb’ring bounds deny'd ; 
They fure had dropp’d—as furely too, 

The pitying fhepherd boy had died. 
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‘ Then die !—th’ unfeeling mafter faid, 
And fpurn’d him from his clofing door 3 

Which, till he found his favourite lamb, 
He vow’d fhould ne’er admit him more 


* Dark was the night, and o’er the wafte 
The whittling winds did fiercely blow, 

And ’gainft his poor unfhelter’d head, 
With arrowy. keennefs came the.fnow ; 


$ The fmall thick fnew, that Eurus drives 
In freezing fury o’er the plain, 

And with unfparing vengeance, fcores 
The callous face of hardiefi fwain. 


* Yet thus he left his mafter’s houfe, 
And thap'd his fad uncertain way ; 
By man unnotic’d and forfook, 


And follow’d but by—trufty Tray 


* Poor trufty Tray! a faithful dog ; 
Lubin and he were young together : 

Still wou’d they grace each other’s fide, 
Whate’er the time, whate’er the weather, 


‘ Unlike to, worldly friends were they, 

Who feparate’ in fortune’s blaft— ; , 
They ftill were near when fair the fky, 

But nearer ftill:- when overcatft. 


¢ When Lubin’s random ftep involv’d 
His body ’neath the drifted fhow, 

Tray help’d him forth; and when Tray fell, 
Poor Lubin dragg’d him from below. 


* Thus, 'midft the horrors of the night, 
They enter’d on the houfelefs heath ; 
Above their heads no comfort broke, 
Nor réund about, nor underneath. 
* No little cheering ftar they faw, 
To light them on their dreary way ; 
Nor yet the diftant twinkling blaze 
Of cottage induftry faw they. 
¢ Nay e’en that moft officious guide 
Of thofe who roam and thofe who mope ; 
Retiring Will o’ th’ Wifp, refus’d 
To trim the lamp of treach’rous hope. 
¢ Nor parifh bell was heard to ftrike, 
The hour of “ tardy-gaited night ;”’ 
No noife—but winds and fcreams of thofe . 
[ll-omen’d birds that fhun the light. 








¢ Benumb’d 
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§ Benumb’d at length his ftiff’ning joints, 
His tongue to Tray cou’d fcarcely {peak ; 
Fs tears congeal’d to icicles— 
His hair hung clatt’ring ’gainft his check, 
* As thus he feit his falt’ring limbs 
Give omen of approaching death, 
Aurora from her eaftern hill 
Rufh’d forth, and ftaid his fleeting breath ; 


¢ And fhew’d to his imperfe& fight 
The harmlefs caufe of all his woe! 

His little lambkin, cold apd ftiff ! 
Stretch’d on its bed of g}ift’ning fnow ! 

¢ His heart’s beft chord was.yet in tune, 
Unfnapp’d by cold feverity ; 

Touch’d was that chord—his dim eye beam’d, 
Suffufed [with] fenfibility. 


“ Tis juft! he faid, that where thou lieft, 

The carelefs fhepherd boy fhou’d lie; _ 

Thou died’ft, poor fool! for want of food ! 
. I fall, for fuffering thee to die. 


* But oh, my mafter !”—broken—thort— 
Was every half-word now he fpoke— 

“ Severe has been, thy conftant will, 
And galling fure thy heavy yoke. 


“ But yet ¢ in all my beft,’ have I 
Without a ’plaint my hardfhips bore ; 
Rufus !—may all thy papgs be paft— 


Matter !—my fufferings are no more ! 


‘© A warmer couch haft thou to prefs, 
Secure from cramping frofts thy feet ; 
And could’ft thou boaft fo free a breatt, 
Thou yet might’ft die a death as {weet. 
«“ My trufty dog—that wiftful look 
Ts all that makes my poor heart heave ; 
But hie thee home,—proclaim me dead, 
Forget to think—-and ceafe to grieve.” 


* So faying, fhrunk the haplefs youth, 
Beneath the chilling grafp of dedth ; 
And, clafping poor Tray’s faaggy neck, 

Sigh’d gently forth bis parting breath! 


¢ His faithful, fond, fagacious dog, 
Hung watchful o’er his mafter’s clay ; 

And many a moan the old fool made, 
And many a thing he ftrove to fay. 
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¢ He paw'd him with his hard-worn foot, 
: He lick’d him with his fcarce warm tongue ; 
His cold nofe {trove to catch his breath, 
As to his clos'd lips clofe it clung. 


‘ But not a fign of lurking life, 

Thro’ all his frame he found to creep ; 
He knew not what it was to die, 

But knew his matter did not fleep. 


¢ For ftill had he his flumbers watch’d, 
Through many a long and difmal night ; 
And rous’d him from his pallet hard, 
To meet his toil e’er morning light, 


* And well his brain remember'd yet, 
He never patter’d tow’rds his bed ; 
Or lodg’d his long face on his cheek, 
But ftraight he ftirr’d, or rais’d his head. 


¢ Yes, he remember’d, and with tears, 
His loving mafter’s kind replies; 
When dumbly he contriv’d to fay, 
“ The cock has crow’d, my mafter rife !”” 


* But now the paw, the fcratch, the whine, 
To howlings chang’d, alone can tell 
The fufferings of inftin@tive love, 
When fruitlefs prov’d its fimple fpell, 


* Great grief affail’d his untaught heart, 
¢ And quickly laid its victim low ! 
His mafter’s cheek, his pillow cold, 
Their common bed the colder fnow !’_ P. 23. 





An Enquiry into the Foundation and Hiftory of the Law of Naz 
tions in Europe, from the Time of the Greeks and Romans, 
to the Agé of Grotius. By Robert Ward, of the Inner Tem- 

le, Eq. Barrifter at Law. .2 Vols, 8vo. 15%. Boards. 
utterworth. 1795. 


"THE law of good walkers in the ftreets of London is, to 
keep the wall when your right hand is neareft, and to 
give the wall when your left hand is neareft to it. Thus by 
a fimpje rule much confufion is faved; and, except when an 
ignorant perfon deviates from this rule, people pafs each 
ether without difficulty. This cuftom miay be called a law ; 
yet, in ftrit definition, fome very effential circumftances are 
wanting to make ita law. There is no fuperior power to 
enact it, and the infringement of it is not attended with 
punifhment. There are many laws of the fame kind, whofe 
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ebfervance is evidently conducive to the happinefs of man- 
kind ; yet many errors in reafoning upon them will arife, if 
we do not diftinguith accurately between the vague and ftri& 
meaning of words; and perhaps there is no fubje& which 
has given rife, from want of accuracy, to more lipmdenes 
difpute, than that which is the bafis of the treatife before us. 
The law of nations in Europe! Has any law ever been im- 
pofed by a fuperior power on the nations in Europe ? or have 
thefe nations ever met and fixed on certain laws, to which 
they will conform under certain penalties? No iuch thing. 
There is no fuch thing as law of nations in Europe. There 
are certain cuftoms prevailing in certain nations of Eu- 
rope, which are violated in their turns by every one of them, 
according as it fuits their convenience: there are only certain 
agreements or treaties between friendly nations; and if they 
difagree, recourfe is had frequently to war, which fets all rea- 
fon, honour, and juftice, at defiance. 

Yet, in all difputes between nations, each party objects to the 
other fome breach of the law of nations ; and it is very hard in- 
deed, if each cannot find fome pretext from that law to juftify its 
condu&. Like the law of fafhion, reputation, or honour, an 
equally undefined law, this law of nations is capricious: and 
there is fcarcely any thing laid down to be juift or unjuft, a¢- 
cording to this law, ous, in the courfe of afew years, does 
not change its name and quality. ‘Thus, not long ago every 
Englith hiftorian did not fail to reprobate the conduct of 
the Spaniards towards the natives of America ; and the hunt- 
ing of them with dogs was looked upon as a refinement in 
cruelty, unworthy of a civilifed nation. What will the Eng- 
lith hiftorians now fay of the English nation, which has ufed 
the fame fpecies of dogs againft an independent people, wit! 
whom it had entered into a treaty, and, on the conqueft of 
this people, exercifes the fuppoled right of conqueft by trant- 
porting them to a diftant and remote country? One of the 
principles, we fhould think, of the law of nations would be, 
that each nation fhould regulate, at its own difcretion, ‘its 
own internal concerns; but the late coufederacies againft 
France and Poland fhow in what e‘timation fuch a principle 
is held by the nations in Europe. The paffage of an atnbatia- 
dor over a-neutral territory might be fuppofed facred: yet 
the late condué& of Auftria thows, that this is not an inviolable 
principle of this law of nations. The treatment of an enemy 
when taken prifoner, was, in the times of chivalry, noble and 
generous ; but now Fayette drags on his exiftence in a dun- 
geon. Before the enemy was attacked, Rome in its beft days 
made a folemn declaration of war; modern nations begin by 
feifing the defencelets thips of the enemy in their own har- 

bours. 
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bours. If we were to go on in this manner, we fhould not, 
we fear, be able to fpeak much in praife of the practice of the 
nations of Europe. In their manifeftos they may appeal on 
both fides to the law of nations; but the law of the ftrongeft, 
in general, fets afide every other principle. 

f the law of nations is really of fo uncertain a nature, it is 
to be expected that an author will take fome time in explaining 
what it is : and this is done, in the work before us, in many a 
page which might well have been fpared, if the author had 
given himfelf the trouble of defining what he meant by law; 
and what by nations. As tlie limits, however, of our work 
will not permit us to give our readers the whole of the chap- 
ter, we will prefent them with the conclufion,. from which, 
if they obtain any clear ideas, we confefs that they have much 
the advantage over us— 


* Upon the whole then, the account of the Law of Nations, i 
not greatly different from that of the municipal, which by all writers 
is confidered as pofitive law. For both the one and the other look 
for their principles to reafon ; for their application, to regular in- 
ftitutions ; and hence a writer of the laft age has faid, not impro- 
perly, that the law of nations holds the midway between civil law 
and the law of nature. When however they come to be broken, 
the difference is far more ferious. "The breach of municipal law is 
attended only by the punifhment of the offender ; (the law remain- 
ing ftill in force, ftrengthened perhaps by the very infraétion :) the 
breach of the other, can only be remedied by the refufal of thofe 
who are injured to comply with it any longer, and the law itfelf is 
totally deftroyed.’ Vol. i. P. 33. 


Having fettled what the law of nations is, we are treated 
in the next chapter with a long diflertation on the obligation 
of natural law, in which we were very glad to meet with the 
following pafiage, as it faved us a great deal of ftudy, which 
we might have otherwife employed in endeavouring to analyfe 
our author’s fentiments— 

© Upon the whole then, if we conficer mankind as totally inde- 
pendent of the control of civil inititutions, and deftitute of thofe 
ineftimable advantages concerning the intentions and providence of 
the Deity, which his goodnefs has revealed to us; it would appear 
that the law of nature, as far as the particular ramifications of mo- 
rality are concerned, is like the moral fenfe itfelf. That is, either 
it dges not exift at all, or it is fo confounded with our prejudices, 
and habits, and peculiar ideas of happinefs; and fo varioufly made 
up, according to the various cafts of thought, and the varying per- 
ceptions of man, that with ref{pect to the obligation in the univerfe 
to purfue the particular duties which it is faid to enjoin, nothing 
certain can be fatisfactorily laid down concerning it.’ Vol, i. P. 90. 
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- The third chapter has for its title, the Foundation of the 
Law of Nations; and our law of nations is at once very much 
narrowed at the bafe ; for it now appears to be ‘ not the law 
of all nations, but only of fuch fets or claffes of them as are 
united together by fimilar religions, and fyftems of morality.” 
Thus the poor Turk, who has dominions in.Europe, and 
once made loud complaints againft the chriftians for certain 
violations, as he thought them, of- the laws of honour, and of 
nations, is driven out of the pale of this political church. 

It was not difficult to bring inftances in abundance, to 
fhow that the pretended law of nations is not, nor ever has 
been, the law of the world; and the differeat cuftoms of dif- 
ferent nations in different ages of the world, which form 2 
feries of entertaining anecdotes through the remainder of this 
volume,—if they add little to the knowledge intended to: be 
communicated by this treatife,—may ferve to revive, in the 
moments of leifure, the impreflions made during a courfe of 
hiftorical reading. 

In the fecond volume is given an account of the influence 
of chriftianity, and ecclefiaftical eftablifhments,—of the influ- 
ence of chivalry,—of the influence of treaties and conventions, 
--of the rank and claims of the nations of Europe,--and the laft 
chapter but one gives the hiftory of the law, continued from the 
fifteenth to the feventeenth century. The laft chapter is dedicat- 
ed to the age of Grotius, whofe treatife is naturally panegyrifed, 
though Puffendorf and Vattel come in for their re{peCtive eneo- 
miums. 


‘ And thus (fays our author) I have done with the account of this 
interefting law, after having endeavoured, poflibly with too great mi- 
nutenefs of attention, to trace its progrefS in Europe through all its 
various revolutions. Wehave feen it, comparatively regular, though 
eruel, underthe morality of the Greeks and Romans. We have marked 
its annihilation under the followers of Odin, and a barbarous reli- 
gion : we have beheld it reviving under the influence of chriftianity ‘ 
At the fame time I have attempted to point out the effects of all 
local circumftances upon that part of it which is pofitive ; to trace 
the account of the uncertainty of the doctrines concerning it, till it 
is to be found refting at laft upon fure ground, under the pilotage 
of the great jurift of the lait century. . The vaft body of materials 
which has been brought together, has {pun out the work to a lengtir 
far beyond my expeétation ; yet I have purpofely paft afide a va- 
riety of interefting topics, and fome very noble queftions. I have 
done this, as well from the want of Jeifure from other occupations, 
as from the fear of fatiguing the reader ; nor any | infenfible how little 
qualified in many points I have been, for the execution of a work; 
whofe fubject at leaft muft for ever be of confequence to mankigd. 
Yet am I not totally without the hope, that thofe who are fond of 
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inveftigating the nature of their f{pecies as it is to be found in their 
actions, or who, not content with what is, are willing to be told 
what was, and: how it came to be, will not abfolutely throw away 
their time in perufing what is now with great diffidence committed 
to the world.’ Vol. ii. rp. 627. 


Though the author now and then puzzled us with his phi- 
lofopher of Delft, and philofopher of Erenada, and he ap- 
peared to us to be frequently, according to a vulgar faying, 
beating about the buflt,—we will not fay that our time was 
abfolutely thrown away, in-perufing what is now with fo great 
cifidence committed to the world. 


L 


Sermons, by George Hill, D.D. F.R.S. Ed. Principal of St. 
Mary’s College in the Univerfity of St. Andrew, one of the 
Minifters of that City, and one of his Mayefiy’s Chaplains in 
ordinary for Scotland. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 1796. | 


HE writer of thefe Sernions is a minifter of the efta- 
blifhed church in Scotland: and the reader muft bear this 
in mind, or he will be in danger of mifapprehending, in 
many places, the meaning of the term eftablifhed church, 
which occurs much oftener than neceflary ; and will fuppofe, 
that certain inftitutions were intended to flourifh undera bench 
of bifhops, inftead of a Scotch prefbytery. On the other hand, 
when the writer {peaks in prailes of the conttitution, he cer- 
tainly muft mean the conttitution of England, not that of 
Scotland; for it would be an infult to the underitanding, to 
fuppofe that he could allude to the ftate of the reprefentation 
‘of Scotland, when he talks in the following manner— 


* This is the end of government: the meafure in which this 
end is attained, forms the ttandard by which the excellence of every 
government ought to be tried; and we are happy as a nation, be- 
caufe this end is completely attained under that conftitution, to 
which the favour of heaven hath conduéted us. The fecurity of 
our rights does not depend upon the caprice of any of the fons of 
men. Our perfons and our good name are proteéted by laws 
which have been enaéted with wifdom, and which are interpreted 
and executed with impartiality. Our property is fecure againft the 
violence of our neighbour; and it is not extorted for the public 
ferviee by any arbitrary mandate, but is collected in the manner 
fixed by thofe who are the reprefeutatives of the people, who are 
bound by every tie to confult the interefts of the people, and who 
bear their own fhare of every burden.’ P. 402. 


In a feries of difcourfes addrefed to the members of 
Chrift’s 
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Chrift’s kingdom, (for the Scotch church pretends to look up 
to Chrift.as their head) we cannot fee the propriety of —— 
fo much to politics, and. particularly to talk of impartial juf- 
tice, when late occurrences have occafioned, on this fide of 
the Tweed, fome very fevere animadverfions on the fyftem, 
both in theory and practice, of sheir jurifprudence. 

We.did not know before that Edinburgh was fo deficient in 
its accommodations for the religious inftru€tion and worfhip 
of the poor: but, by this author’s account, there feems to be a 
confiderable defect in their police or their prefbyteries— 


‘ When, arnidft the other improvements of this great and flou- 
rifhing city, thofe who ate ertrufted with the management of its 


affairs, fhall find leifure to ereé&t churches, in which the lower or- . 


ders of the citizens may procure cotivenient accommodation at a 
rate fuited to their circumftances, all the gracious and wife purpofes 
of the day which was mate for wan, will be here attained with 
regard to the poor. ‘While they are furnifhed by this fociety, or by 
other perfons actuated by the like benevolent fpirit, with the means 
of making this day of reft a day of recollection, they will hear the 


form of found words, and that doétrine which is according to god-' 


linefs; from men who minifter by the authority and under the in- 
fpection of this eftablifhed church. They will not only be put in 
remembrance of thofe things which, from private inftruction, they 
know and believe, but they will receive, in the moft effectual and 
impreflive manner, thofe leffons of peace, of honefty, of good or- 
der, and’of every domeftic duty, which form one great branch of 
our public difcourfes ; and by all who fhall obferve its falutary in- 
fluence upon their conduét, the preaching of the gofpel will be 
efteemed both the wifdom of God to the falvation of the indivi- 
dual, and a blefling to the community.’ P. 392. 


We recommend our preacher to read with attention the 
general letter of James, nbn the part in which he re- 
proves the Chriftians of his days, for paying a much greater 
degree of attention to a well-drefled than to a poor brother; 
and then, perhaps, he may be able to convince his prefbyteries, 
that one of the great faults among Chriftians is the diftinc- 
tion which they make in their affemblies between the rich and 
the poor,—a diftin€tion not only not authorifed by, but totally 
contrary to, the temper and precepts of the gofpel. 

In the firft fermon from the words in 2 Pet. i. 12, the firit 
head of the difcourfe informs us that— 


* The words of the apoftle fuggeft, in the firft place, that it is 
not to be fuppofed the preaching of the gofpel will contain any 
thing that is new to the hearers.’ P. 3. 


Now we can fee nothing in the apoftle’s language which 
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can pofhbly fuggeft fuch an ideas:and the preacherfeemé to lave 
taken up this notion froma miftakey not°whcommon, of the 
meaning of ‘the words * preaching the! gofpel.” Thus in Lon- 
don we have a denomination of winiftets of the church of 
England,°igrorantly called’ by their followers (for we thould 
hope that none of the clergy could fan@tion the epithet) gof- 
pel preachers: arid thefe minifters are feppofed to preach the 
everlafting g6/pél, in’ oppofition to others, whofe fermoris do 
riot contain the fanie ‘union, but explain the good tidings of 
our Saviour with greater propriety. The miftake confifts m 
this, that the words ‘ preach the gofpel’ have an appropriate 
meaning, namely, to proclaim good tidings or good news to 
perfons who have not heard them ;, and con naa the 
preaching of the gofpel does always contain fomething new to 
the hearers. The apoftle, in writing his letter, had not need 
to proclaim anew thefe tidings: the thing was done; it was 
his part only to keep them in remembrance of the duties. 
confequent upon hearing thefe tidings. The terrn now. ufed,, 
*gofpel preacher,’ is particular] j improper ; for there is no need, 
of preaching the gofpel to a Chriftian church: the members, 


are fuppofed to have heard and received the gofpel ; but the: 
explanation of the fcripture, and the doctrines of our Saviour, 
and his apoftles, muft always form an eflential part of the 
fervice of a Chriftian community. Again, the gofpel 


preachers among us are diftinguifhed by an epithet fingularly 
ul applied: for a gofpel preacher is a meflenger of igood tid- 
ings ; but thefe falfely-called gofpel preachers are diltinguifh- 
ed chiefly by the very bad report they make to their audience » 
and inftead of good news and confolation, their difcourfes 
run chiefly upon hell, the devil, and eternal mifery. 

In the two other heads, equal precifion is wanting, and con- 
fequently we are not furprifed at being told, that— 


‘ If we keep in view the great end of preaching, we will feldom 
choofe to introduce into our difcourfes from the pulpit, the various’ 
controverfies which have difturbed the peace of the Chriftian 
world.’ Pp. 9. 

_In the next pageyour author gives a curious reafon for — 
avoiding controverfies in the pulpit— “3 


_* Our church, by the ftandards which fhe requires her minifters 
t6 fubferibe, hath wifely provided for the uniformity of teaching, 
and for the peace of your minds. ‘Thefe ftandards contain the 
prefent truth, in which you have been educated, in which we truft 
you are eftablifhed, from which we with not todepart, and within: 
the limits of which are contained numberlefs fubjeéts of ufeful 
preaching.” P. Il, 


The 
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The atticles of the Scotch church! contain # funrmaty of 
the controverfies which had prevailed :for many hundred 
years; and as it is of importance that the minifters fhould- 
believe in this fummary, it fhould feem that their hearers 
alfo had an intereft in them, and.confequéntly fhould fome- 
times be made acquainted with the arguments on which the’ 
article was founded. It is:certain alfo that Pauly a very'di-- 
{tinguifhied preacher, did not. think controverfy of fo httle: com: 
féquence ; for wé read of the frequent difputes which he’ had 
with great men, both in and out of the church. } to: 

We will, however, do our author the juftice to:fay, that 
his preaching is confined entirely within the limits fet down in 
his firft difcourfe. He troubles his hearers with neither no-. 
velty nor controverfy. The records» of the church are not 
difturbed, nor are any difficult paffages in fcripturé elyeidat~ 
ed. Each fermon moves on the harmlefs..tenor of its way; 
and, except the continued miftake of /Aall for will, and will 
for frail, feldom fuggefts any thing to arreft the attention of 
the fcholar, the man of tafte,-or the divine. . °°! ronda 
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The Influence of Local Attachment with pee to Hottie, a 


Poem. 8vo. 25. 6d: Boards; ‘Johnifon. 1796): ' 


THERE is no {pecies of poetry which has fo much en- 
larged the bounds of the art, as the,didactic. Through 

its medium, fubjects the moft abftrufe and metaphyfical are, 
prefented to the mind, adorned with. the ;chatms of {plendid 
diétion; and the pleafure we take in the.ornaments of ftyle, 
is, on the other hand, heightened by the itereft we feel in 
the difplay of important facts, or the artful arrangement of 
elaborate fyftem. The Local Attachment, founded on. the 
great law of aflociation, feems:to be not unhappily .chofen for 
a poem of this kind,—either from the importance of the prin+ 
ciple, or the pleafing illuftrations of which it is fufceptible. 
In no country can the fubjeét be more interefting, as the very 
term of home is peculiarly Englith ; the Englifhman, from his 
retired and domettic difpofition, requiring more, perhaps, than 
the inhabitant of moft other countries, the comforts fuggeited 
by the term, and which are but aukwardly and imperfectly 
fuggefted by the mon chez moi, which our neighbours have 
lately adopted through pure neceflity. Nor do we hefitate to 
pronounce that the poem is executed in fuch a manner, as to 
do credit to the author, and give pleafute to his readers. ‘The 
verfe is always elegant, often brilliant ; a great deal of pleaf- 
ing defcriptive poetry is happily introduced in the various il- 
luitrations which prefent themfelves ; the ftanza is well ma- 
C2 naged, 
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naged, and free from that monotony, which in feeble harids 
it is apt to fink into; and, on the whole, we look upon the 
author, whofe modefty has forbiden him to favour the public 
with his name, as a re{pe€table acceffion to the prefent gene- 
ration of poets. Before, however, we indulge our readers 
with a fpecimen, we muft mention a few things per contra. 
—Pleafing as the fubje& is, it is more fufceptible of illuftra- 
tion than plan: the principle of affociation has been fo often 
unfolded, that little remains to be faid on the philofophicab 
part of the fubjeé&; andthe heads or divifions have often an 
air of formality and drynefs; as, where the local attachment 
is noticed as difplayed, on the /pot where it originates, during 
abfence from that {pot, and on return to that {pot after ab/ence. 

To relieve this meagrenefs of plan, as ufual in didactic 
poems, 2 ftory is introduced, and as ufual alfo, it is an extra- 
neous and rather a heavy addition to the poem. Nor can we 
fubfcribe to the fentiment the ftory is meant to illuftrate ; for 
it is not agreeable to fact, that the horror of fo deep a cata- 
ftrophe fhould endear the fpot where it happened, to the fur- 
viving fufferer ; and we find, that, in real life, perfons who are 
very fufceptible of impreffions from the imagination, are more 
apt to quit an abode where a great lofs has been fuftained, 
than to grow attached to it. The remembrance of deep anguifh, 
though palt, we love not to dwell upon. Another circumftance — 
which we cannot but notice, is, that the author, led indeed by 
the nature of his fubjeét, treads too nearly in the track of an- 
other beautiful poem, which is prefent to the minds of moft 
of our readers; and in the notes, he has taken, even yerba- 
tim, from thofe on the Plea/ures of Memory. It may be faid, 
indeed, that thefe illuftrations were drawn from common 
fources : but it is impoffible, neverthelefs, not to believe that 
one was the original to the other. The beauty of the follow- 
ing fpecimen will fufficiently juftify our opirion of the au- 
thor’s abilities— 


* Yes! o’er his acres the green barley-blade 
He values more than fields of cluftering rice ; 
And rather fhapes his way thro’ plaflry glade 
Where crackles, at each ftep, the fheeted ice, 
Than mid gay groves of caffia, that entice 
The foul to pleafure, far diffufing balm : 
To him more dear the oak-crown’d precipice, 
Than the deep verdure of date-crefted palm, 
Where all is lap’d in eafe, one languor-breathing calm- 


* To him more {weet thro’ afhen woods to rove, 
As eddying winds the foliage round him whirl, 
Thas 
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‘Than cull the bloffoms of an orange-grove 
Skirted by rofe-tree bowers, where rivulets purl 
Mid bafil tufts, and odoroys breezes curl 
The ftream befprent with many a filver lote ; 
While, on the fmooth canal, light fhips unfurl 
Their fportive fails, and gently as they float, 
Flutter the billing doves, and croud the neighbouring cote. 


‘ While the gay-gilded mofque dhines, half-conceal’d 
By tamarinds and the broad-leav’d fycamore, 
And, as beneath their trembling verdure veil’d, 
Airs, Eden-born, delicious incenfe pour 
Softening the fervours of the fummer-hour ! 
While rich pomegranates bid their cooling feeds 
To the parch’d palate a keen fenfe reftore, 
And, round each whifpering iflet of cane reeds, 
Its melon’s grateful pulp the tepid water feeds. 


* Nat ivory palaces, their roofs inlaid 
With maffy gold, where thrones of coral glow 
Starr’d with the gems of Ormuz; not the fhade 
Ambrofial, waving its peach-flowers that blow 
‘Yo pearly grapes, and kifs the turf below, 
The genuine fon of Albion could induce 
His dairy-meads, his fallows to forego: 
Not all the fruits, that bloom o’er_every fluice, 
Would, in his mind, outvie the reditreak’s vermeil juice. 


* Nor, if to innocence a gentle {mile 
Beam, placid as the May’s mild morning-break ; 
If, with a modeft blufh, to mark our ifle, 
Mantle to veins of azure the fair cheek ; 
Are not the charms of foreign beauty weak, 
Beauty, that wantons with voluptuous air ? 
Can jetty ringlets that adorn the neck, 
Sleek as they gliften to the funny glare, 
#ival, O Albion’s dames, your amber-brightening hair ? 


* Yet pleafure views, and trembles at the gaze, 
Thofe gioffy treffes their luxuriance fpread 
To rofeate eflences; the diamond-blaze 
Of many a crefcent on the turban’d head, 
Or the pearl-luftre as by rainbows fed ; 
The full dark eye; the panting of the breaft 
Thro’ gauze that feems to kindle; limbs that fhed 
Purpureal light by filken folds careft, 
And the rich zone that checks the thin tranfparent veft. 


* See, as the rofe-lipt Almé weave the dance, 
To melting airs they move, in amorous play ; 
C 3 Or, 
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Or, arch with*nods and wreathed fmiles, they glance 
-’ Their nimble feet to frolic meafures gay : 

The cymbal’s notes to love new warmth convey : 
The burning aloe breathes its fragrance round. 

O’er all the light faloon with fparkling ray 
The diamond trembles to the dancer’s bound, 
‘While with fantaftic mirth the dizzy roofs refound. 


* See glowing virgins lave the polifht limb, 

What time they bid the mufky bath exhale 
Its {teaming odours, and along the brim 

The dalliance of the loves lafcivious hail: 

Or, when the clear night wafts her cooling gale, 
See their fine forms, as eve’s laft colours die, 

Slow on the flower-embroider’d terrace fail; 
While, glittering thro’ its whole expanfe, the fky 


' With its deep azure fhade relieves the wearied eye. 


© Yes!—Home ftill charms: and he, who, clad in fur, 
His rapid rein-deer drives o’er plains of f{now, 
Would rather to the fame wild traés recur 
That various life had mark’d with joy or woe, 
Than wander, where the fpicy breezes blow 
To kifs the hyacinths of Azza’s hair 
Rather, than where luxuriant fummers glow, 
To the white moffes of his hills repair 
And bid his antler-train the fimple banquet fhare. 


* All love their native fpot ; whether befide 
Their ice-rib’d mountains thro’ a wafte of night, 
They catch the froft-gales from the ftormy tide, 
And fhiver to the boreal flafhes bright ; 
Or, if the fun vouchfafe a noonday light, 
Hail, from the crags, his faint-refleéted beams, 
And flide, o’er mouldering bridge, from height to height, 
Where pine, or ebony, or benreed gleams, 
To float their huge-hewn planks, along the gulphy ftreams : 


¢ Or, whether blinded by the folar glare 
The moon-ey’d Indian amid poifon’d dews 
Tainting the breeze, to balfam groves repair, 
And fleep, tho’ venom many a plant diffufe : 
Or whether he who journeys o’er Peru's 
Re-echoing caverns, heap his ore, to pave 
Tie ftreets with ingots, oft as he purfues 
His burthen’d beaft, to where the boiling wave 
Once fwallow’d Lima’s walls, a univerfal grave. 


* E’en now, where rages red Vefuvio’s flame, 
Scarce from the fluid rocks his offspring fly ; 
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Tho’ cities, ftrown. around, of ancient namey.,6 > 
The monuments of former. vengeance \lie,..,- 
And we have-mark’d)the indiffoluble'tie.... . 
By whicha myriad down the yawninggloom « . 
Defcended.erft, as Etna,fir'd the thy... 
__ By. which a myriad that efcap’d the doom, 
Cling to the fulphur’d.fpot, and ale their ‘opmradels 
,.omb,” Pp. 17. , | 





A Syftem of Comparative duns and Phyf tology. By B. Har- 
wood, Ad. D..#. Re 8. and F. 8. A. Profeffor of Anatomy 
in the Univerfity of Cambridge, ise. Fafeic 1. 4to. B. 
and J. White. 1796. 


WE have waited with much impatience for a work which 
has already excited the curiofity of fcientific men. 

The uniyerfity of Cambridge have afforded every. liberal en- 
couragement to their profeffor of anatomy in the profecu- 
tion of his refearches; and a f{pecimen of the refult. is before 
us. The firft number, called by the author a Fafciculus, is 
compoted of feventy-two pages of quarto letter prefs, nine- 
teen of which are explanations of the plates; thefe laft are 
executed by Heath, and taken from apparently accurate draw- 
ings. 

The Preface and Dedication are deferred until the comple- 
tion of the work, which is to be comprifed in.ten numbers, 
making two volumes. The Fafciculus which we,are about 
to review, is divided into fourteen fections, forming. a part of 
the firft chapter, which is ‘ on the Brain,, and Organs. of 
Senfe.? The firft feétion is.the Introduction, in,which we 
do not meet with much novelty of thought, .and.lefs perfpi- 
cuity of arrangement. An unfortunate.metaphyfical obfcu- 
rity accompanies the firft. few paflages; which, however, 
gradually cleared up as we proceeded : but our hopes of in- 
formation were confiderably damped, when we read, on the 
fubje& of the phyfiology of the brain— 


‘ Abandoning the vain attempt, we flatter alibi. that fome 
refource is left to us in comparative anatomy ; and indeed at fast 


‘view it feems not at all improbable, that in different animals there 


fhould be fome marked peculiaritiescip the ftructure. of the brain, 
correfponding with their different habits and fagacities. Whatever 
our hopes or wifhes may be; from this fource little. if any thing has 
hitherto been derived; nor have I nates a. Angle &ep sty 


“my predecedfors.’ Py 3+. 
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This ftatement is, at leaft, modeft {fpoken of himfelf; and 
a due tribute of praife is paid to the labours of Hunter, Cam- 
per, and Monro. ‘The fecond fection is on the brain parti- 
cularly. The profeffor here arrives at a point wherein his own 
knowledge and experience is put to the teft; and we are forry 
to find reafons for fufpe€ting that he has not been much in 
the habit of praétical anatomy. - He affirms that leeches, 
earth-worms, &c. have no brain; in each, however, he may 
difcover a central mafs of medullary fubftance in which all the 
nervous filaments meet. Neither is the obfervation ‘ that 
man poffleffes a much greater proportion of -brain than any 
other animal,’ a juft one. Many {mall animals, fach as mice 
and {mall birds, are evidences of the contrary. 

The plates of Vicq. d’Azir are referred to; and Monro, 
Haller, Malpighi, and Willis, are quoted. We do not meet 
with any chemical analyfis of the matter of brain, which we 
think a blamable omiflion. The third fe€tion commences 
the hiftory of the Olfa€tory Nerves ; and it is purfued through 
the remainder of the Fafciculus,—beginning with the Human 
Nofe, and pafling onward to the Herbivorous Quadruped,— 
the Carnivorous Quadruped, —the Olfactory Organs of Birds, 
—of Fifhes, and of Amphibia. We then return to compare 
thefe feverally with the fame organ in man, and conclude 
with a phyfiological view of the Ufes of the Senfe of Smelling 
among Animals. The plates are fifteen in number, exhibiting 
views of the organs of {melling in fome tribes of animals, but 
principally of the various arrangements and texture of bones in 
the cavities of the nofe, as whether they are laminated or tur- 
binated, whether with foramina or without; and upon thefe 
data our author decides his phyfiology in feveral clafles of ani- 
mals.—We think fuch grounds are infinitely too flight: and 
in many cafes the édreePinets of the authors quoted is difput- 
able. But left the reader fhould fuppofe that we are biaffed in 
our criticifm by a fondnefs for fevere animadverfion, rather 
than a love of juftice, we will Jay before him a few indif- 
crimimate quotations, in order that he may be able to rate the 
profeffor’s abilities for himfelf— 


* Fhe mode of connection between foul and body, and the 
agency of matter on fpirit in the production of thought, are in- 
“volved in impenetrable obfcurity. Curiofity is eager to difcover 
by what mechanifm, diftiné, and even oppofite natures, can be 
united in the fame creature; whilft a principle far more laudable, 
-the defire of ufeful information, ‘impels us to purfue the enquiry. 
_ If jn matters of ‘inferior'importance, thefe motives be alui6ft irre- 
fiftible, can we wonder that men of diftinguifhed ability, in every 


age, 
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age, have devoted fo much time and thought to the inveftigation 
of the brain; that wonderful and anomalous organ, placed on the 
doubtful confines of the-material and fpiritual worlds? . I. 


© The fenfe of fimelling is lefs acute in man, than in ahy animal 
of the fame clafs. His noftril is relatively fmall, and the conchi- 
form bones are not calculated to extend the fenfitive furface, in any 
great degree. If, to remedy the defeét, we fuppofe the fize of the 
organ to be increafed; and larger or more complex olfactory bones 
to be fubftituted, much inconvenience would refult from the change. 
All the advantages which are'derived from the fpherical form of the 
head mutt be forfeited, to fay nothing of the incalculable mifchief, 
that would be fuftained by the voeal organs. Again, if the nerve 
itfelf were endowed with a greater degree of fenfibility, man would 
be fubje& to many evils from which he is now exempt, and re- 
ceive no acceffion of inftinétive power, for which experience and 
reafon do not fupply an equivalent. 

‘ We conclude, therefore, that this fenfe is lefs acute in man, in 
confequence of the ftructure of the parts ; that is, by the will of the 
Creator. Extreme fubtilty of fmell is effential neither to our fub- 
fiftence, nor comfort, and has therefore yielded to confiderations of 
greater importance.’ P. 34. 


To bring our critique to a clofe, we-think that the profef- 
for of Cambridge deferves much commendation for this at- 
tempt at a work capable of being extended to fo many ufeful 
purpofes among men. We have judged freely of this part of 
his performance, and have committed ourfelves unrefervedly 
to the candid inquirer. We had really anticipated more new 
facts and obfervations in this almoft unexplored field of in- 
quiry than we have here met with. Neither the practical la- 
bours of the author, nor his reading, have been fo extenfive 
as we were led to expeé&t. He has feleéted a variety of inter- 
efting and beautiful defcriptions; they may lead to very 
extenfive improvements or difcoveries; but we cannot help 
thinking that the prefent {tate of anatomical knowledge would 
have admitted of a more ample [cope in its firft introduction, 
We are of opinion that if the author had begun at the oppo- 
fite end of his fubject, it would have been better. Inftead of 
the brain and complex organs of fenfe coming firft under this 


‘Inquiry, we fhould have chofen for our plan, firft—a view of 


all the component parts of a complicated animal, and their fe- 
veral f{pecific properties ;—then the peculiarities of animal 
matter, and the various phenomena of the living principle. 


- Following this method, we fhould have naturally arrived firft, 


at the confideration of fimply conftructed animals ;—then the 
different 
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different kinds of organjfation, fuch as organs of digettion, 
i the. 


of conveying nutrition to the different parts of the body;— 
organs for motion, ,and loco motion, — organs of intelligence, 
—the brain,—the fenfes, &c. &c. “We are, however, fen- 
fible of the importance of Dr. Harwood’s labours, and rather 
with to point out imperfe@ions, than to condemn his work, 
which is very, worthy of a a in the library of every medical 
gentleman. 3 


Camilla: or, a Piéture of Youth. By the Author of Evelina 
and Cecilia. 5Vols. it2mo. 1). 1s. Sewed. Cadell and 
Davies. 1796. 

THE province of the noyellift has been too generally con- 

fidered as among the very inferior departments of litera- 

ture : and the only reafon that can be affigned for fo unjuft a 

decifion is, that it is more frequently attempted by incompetent 

erfons than any other. Forour own parts, we can difcover 

no poflible reafon why an excellent production of this deferip- 
tion fhould not be regarded with the fame refpe& as:any other 
work of imagination ; and perhaps to frame a feries of confift- 
ent incidents,—to difplay a variety of well-drawn characters, 
—to involve them in difficulties and embarraflments, and to 
extricate them by an ingenious, yet probable denouement,—may 
require powers of invention and fancy not inferior to thofe 
which are neceffary to the conftruction of an epic poem, though 
the plot and incidents bear a relation only to the lefs dignified 
walks of private life. There indeed is one obje€tion, which too 
commonly applies to works of this defcription, and from which 
‘ the prefent, as well as the former produCtions of the excellent 
writer who is now under our animadverfion, is not exempt 3 
and that is, that, in thefe fictitious narratives, Jove is commonly 
reprefented as the main bufinefs of life. ‘This is not true in 
fa&t, and it is not defirable that it fhould be impreffed upon 
the minds of young perfons; and yet it is much to be appre- 
hended, that a novel without love, however moral and inftruc- 
tive it might be, would find but a very limited circulation. 

In the literary circles which we have frequented, the ob- 
fervations upon the prefent work have in general turned on 
a comparifon between this recent produétion, and the former 
works of our ingenious noyellift ; and this is.a circumftance 
certainly in her favour; for great is the excellence of that 
writer, who appears without a competitor in the track that he 
has chofen to tread, and whofe prefent exertions are only to 
be compared with his own former achievements in the fifts 





of fame. We fhall not, however, enter upon an eftimate of 


the comparative merits of Evelina, Cecilia, or Camilla ; they 
9 have 
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have all their refpe@tive exceHencies; and, according to the tafte 
and habits of different readers, each will be preferred. 
_The-heroine of ‘the novel which now lies before us is tle 
daughter of a refpe€table clergyman, the younger fon of a ba- 
ronet, whefe elder brother (an old bachelor) having confum- 
ed his youth and health in the fports of the field, for which 
in the decline of life he shas loft his relith, purchafes an 
eftate adjoining to the parfonage of Etherington, in order to 
{pend the remainder of his days in the bofom of his family and 
zelations. The partiality which in early life the old baronet, 
fir Elagh, conceives for his niece Camilla, induces him to de- 
clare her the heirefs of his whole fortune; but from this 
defign he is diverted by an accident which happens to her 
younger fifter Eugenia, which deprives the latter of her beauty 
and ther health, and of which fir Hugh confiders himfelf 
as the caufe. To make fome amends for this injury, he 
revokes his former determination, and by a legal deed 
fettles the whole of his property on his niece Eugenia. 
The character of the old baronet is excellently drawn; 
he is good-natured but ill-informed ; well-meaning but ca- 
pricious; and, ever fanguine in the pusfuit of fome favour- 
ite project, where he means to do a kindnefs he commonly 
only fucceeds in producing fome difficulty or embarrafiment. 
Among the moft curious of his projects, is that of commen- 
cing, at the age of fifty, that courfe of elementary ftudies 
which he had negle€ed in early life, and to the want of which 
he attributes whatever deficiency he experiences of happinefs 
or refpe&. To this end be engages a doctor Orkborne, an 
old college acquaintance of his brother, to become his tutor; 
but after unfuccefsfully attempting the Latin rudiments, he 
is induced to relinquifhhis plan; and that Dr. Orkborne may 
not be unemployed; his niece Eugenia is committed to his 
tuition. ‘lhe mind of Eugenia is as perfect as her perfon is 


‘deformed ; her progrefs in literature is great and rapid; and 


in the mean time the education of Camilla is not negleCted by 
her excellent parents. 

The principal incidents of the piece originate from 4 love 
attachment which takes place between Camilla and Edgar 
Mandlebert, a ward of her father’s,—and the perfecution which 
Eugenia undergoes from an unprincipled fortune-hunter, who, 
attracted by the report of her great expectancies, purfues her 
by various ftratagems, and at laft fucceeds. ‘Ihe character of 
Camilla is that of an accomplifhed and attractive fernale, al- 
ways actuated by the beft principles, but whofe livelinefs of 
temper, and unguarded and unfufpecting nature are conftaatly 
expofing her to the moft perplexing embarraflments. Edgar 
is a young man of ftri¢} conduct and principles, but whofe 
penetration 
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penetration degenerates into fufpicion, and his love of virtug 
into aufterity. He is therefore led to put the moft unfavour- 
able conftruGtion on the juvenile errors of Camilla, and is 
on the point of facrificing the happinefs of both to the mo& 
unfounded jealoufy. ‘The fcene of action is principally at 
Cleves, the manfion of fir Hugh,—and at Tunbridge and 
Southampton, where the folly and inanity of a watering- 
place are excellently depi€ted and expofed. The other cha- 
racters, which ferve to fill up the plot, are, Mifs Margland, a 
fafhionable governefs,—Indiana Lynmere her fafhionable 
pupil,—Clermont Lynmere a modern fpendthrift,—Lionel 
the brother-of Camilla, who affords, we fear, top juft a pic- 
ture of -the conduct of young men at our univerfities,—Mrs. 
Arlbery and Mrs. Berlinton, two women of fafhion, with 
whom Camilla forms an intimacy,—fir Sedley Clarendel, a 
fafhionable coxcomb,—Mr. Dubfter and Mrs. Mittin, two 
vulgar citizens,— Melmonda romantic ftudent,—lord O‘Lerny 
a re{pectable peer,—his relation lady Ifabella Irby,—anda group 
of officers, &c. who attend the ladies in their different ex- 
curfons. We fhall not anticipate any further the ftory, but 
fhall proceed to lay a few extracts before our readers, though 
it is not.eafy to find paflages fo much detached from the 
thread of the narrative, as not to lofe materially by the fepa- 
ration. 

The fellowing extracts contain an excellent and well- 
merited cenfure of modern cuftoms, and as excellent a difplay 
of human life— 

A Public Breakfaf. ‘ The unfitting, however cuftomary, 
occafion of this fpeedy repetition of public amufement in the town 
of Northwick, was, that the county aflizes were now held there ; 
and the arrival of the judges of the land, to hear caufes which kept 
life or death fufpended, was the fignal for efftertainment to the fur- 
rounding neighbourhood: a hardening of human feelings againft 
human crimes and human miferies, at which reflection revolts, 
however habit may perfevere. 

*‘ The young men, who rode on firft, joined the ladies as they 
entered the town, and told them to drive ftraight to the ball-room, 
where the company had affembled, in confequence of a thower of 
rain which had forced them from the public garden intended for the 
breakfatt. 

* Here, as they ftopt, a poor woman, nearly in rags, with one 
child by her fide, and another in her arms, approached the car- 
riage, and prefenting a petition, befought the ladies to read or hear 
her cafe. Eugenia, with the ready impulfe of generous affluence, 
inftantly felt for her purfe; but Mifs Margland, angrily holding 
‘her hand, faid, with authority: “ Mifs Eugenia, never encourage 
beggars ; you don’t know the mifchief you may do by it.” Euge- 

nia 
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nia reluctantly defifted, ‘but made a fign to her footman to give 
fomething for her. Edgar then alighting, advanced to hand them 
from the coach, while Lionel ran forward to fettle their tickets of 
admittance. 

* The woman now grew more urgent in her fupplications, and 
Mifs Margland in her remonftrances againft attending to them. 

‘ Indiana, who was placed under the care of Edgar, enchanted 
to again difplay herfelf where fure of again being admired, neither 
heard nor faw the petitioner; but dimpling and filing, quickened 
her motions towards the affembly room : while Camilla, who was 
laft, ftopping fhort, faid; “ What is the matter, poor woman?” 
and took her paper to examine. 

‘ Mifs Margland, fnatching it from her, threw it on the ground, 
peremptorily faying: “ Mifs Camilla, if once you begin firch a 
thing as that, there will be no end to it; fo come along with the 
réft of your company, like other people.” 

‘ She then haughtily proceeded ; but Camilla, brought up by 
her admirable parents never to pafs diftrefs without inquiry, nor to 
refufe giving at all, becaufe fhe could ‘give but little, remained with 
the poor object, and repeated her queftion, The woman, fhedding 
a torrent of tears, faid fhe was wife to one of the prifoners who 
was to be tried the next day, and who expected to lofe his life, or 
be tranfported, for only one bad action of ftealing a leg of muttton ; 
which, though fhe kmew it to be a fin, was not without excufe, 
being a firft offence, and committed in poverty and ficknefs.. And 
this, fhe was told, the judges would take into confideration; but 
her hufband was now fo ill, that he could not feed on the gaol al- 
fowance, and not having wherewithal to buy any other, would either 
die before his trial, or be too weak to make known his fad ftory 
in his own behalf, for want of fome wine or fome broth to fup- 
port him in the meanwhile. 

¢ Camilla, haftily giving her a fhilling, took one of her petitions, 
and promifing to do all in her power to ferve her, left the poor 
creature almoft choaked with fobbing joy. She was flying to join 
her party, when fhe perceived Edgar at her fide. “ I came to fee,” 
cried he, with gliftening eyes, “ if you were running away from 
us; but you were doing far better in not thinking of us at all.” 

¢ Camilla, accuftomed from her earlieft childhood to attend to 
the indigent and unhappy, felt neither retreating fhame, nor parad- 
ing pride in the office; fhe gave him the petition of the poor wo- 
man, and begged he would confider if there was any thing that 
could be done for her hufband. 

* J had received a paper from herfelf,” he anfwered, “ before 
you alighted ; and I hope I fhould not have’ negleéted it: but I 
will now take yours, that my memory may run no rifk.” 

* They then went on to the aflembly room.’ Vol. i. & 100. 
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The title of the‘fucceéding chapter is; * A Raffle ;’ and i itt 
their progrefs the following’ fcene occurs— 


‘ They were advanced within half a mile of N oithwick, when. 
a fick man, painfully fupported by a. woman with a child im her 
arms, caught their eyes... The ready hand of. Eugenia was imme- 
diately in her pocket; Camilla, looking more intently upon the 
group, perceived another. child, and, prefently recognifed the wife 
of the prifoner. She called to the coachman to ftop, and Edgar, 
at the fame moment, rode up to the carriage. 

‘ Mifs Margland angrily ofdered the man to drive on, faying, fhe 
was quite fick of being thus for ever infefted with beggars; who 
really came fo often, they were no better than pick-pockets. 

* ©, don’t refufe.to let me {peak to them!’? cried Camilla; “ it 
will be fuch a pleafure to.fee their joy!” 

“ O yes! they look in much joy indeed! they feem as if they 
had not eat a morfel thefe three weeks! Drive on, I fay,. coach- 
man! I like no fuch melancholy fights, for my part. They al- 
ways make me ill, I wonder how any body cam bear them.” 

*¢ But we may help them;.we may ‘affit them!” faid Camilla, 
with increafing earneftnefs. 

“ And pray, when they have got all our money, who is to help 
us! 399 
_.§ Eugenia, delighted to give, but unhabituated to any other ex-. 
ertion, flung half a crown to them; and Indiana, begging to look 
out, faid, “ Dear! I never fuw a prifoner before !” 

* Encouraged by an expreffive look from Camilla, Edgar dif- 
mounted to hand her from the carriage, affeéting.not to hear the 
remonftrances of Mifs Margland, though fhe {crupled not to deli- 
ver them very audibly. Eugenia languifhed to join them, but 
could not venture to difobey a direét command; .and Indiana, ob- 
ferving the road to be.very dufty, fubmitted, to fave a pair of 
beautiful new fhoes. 

* Camilla had all the gratification fhe promifed herfelf, in wit- 
nefling the happinefs of the poor petitioner. He was crawl- 
ing to Cleves, with his family, to offer thanks, They were 
pennilefs, fick, and wretched; yet the prefervation of the poor 
man feemed to make mifery light tothem all. Edgar defired to 
know what were their defigns for the future. The man anfwered 
that he fhould not dare go back to his own country, becaufe there 
his difgrace was known, and he fhould procure no work ;. nor, in- 
deed, was he now able to do any. ‘So we muft make up our 
minds to beg from door to door, and in the ftreets, and on the 
high road,’’ he continued ; “ till I get back a little ftrength; and 
can earn a living more creditably.” 

** But as long as we have kept you alive, and faved you from 


being tran{ported, ” faid his wife, “ for which all thanks be due to 
this 
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thiv good gentleman, we fhall mind no” hardfhips; atid nevet go 
aftray again, in wicked unthinkingnef$ of this gredt merty.” 

« Edgat inquired what had’ been their former o¢eupations’, they 
anfwered; they had both been day-workers in the field) fill'a fit of 
ficknefs hdd’ Hindered ‘thé poor man from getting his Avelilood : 
pénury afid hunger then preffing hard upon them: afl} he had beer 
tefnpted to commit the offence for which’ he was taken, atid brought” 
to death’s door: “ But as now,” hé adled, “ I have Been ved, FB. 
fhall make it a warning for the time to Cdme, and never'give my~ 
felf up to fo bad a courfe again.” —* 2 

© Edgar afked the woman what money fhe had left. ° 

“ A, ‘fir, noné! for We hadi things to pay, and’ pédple to fa- 
tisfy, and fo'evéry thing you and the good ladies gave us, is all 
gone; for, while any thing was left us, they would not be eafy. 
But this is'nd great mifchief now, as my hufband is not taken away 
from us, and‘is come'to a’right fenfe.” | 

“ I believe,” faid Edgar, * you are’vety good fort of’ people, 
however diftréfs fad mifguided you.” | 

© He them put fomething into the man’s hand, and Eugenia, who 
from the cartidge window heard what paffed, flung him another half 
crown; Catnilla added a fhilling, and turning fuddenly away, walk- 
ed a few paces from them all. 

© Edgar, gently following, inquired if any thing’ was the matter; 
her eyes were full of tears: “ I was thinking,” flie cried, “ what 
my dear father trould have faid, had he feen''me giving half a guinea 
for a toy, and a fhiilling to fuch poor ftarving people as thefe!” 

“ Why, what would he have faid'?” cried Edgar, charmed with 
her penitence, though joining in the apprehended cenfure. a 

“ He would more than evér have pitied thofe who want money, 
in feemg it fo’ fquandered by one who flvould better have rétnem- 
bered ‘his Ieffons! O, if I could but recover that half guinea !” 
Vol. i. P. 226. 

‘The admirable inftruCtions of a father to a daughter, on 
her firft entrance into life, we willingly infert for the benefit 
of ouf young readers. The chapter which contains them, is 
entitled ‘ A Sermon,’ and fuch they are in reality. 


* For Mifs Camilla Tyreld. 


> ¢: Tt is not my intention to enumerate, my dear Camilla, the many 
bleffings of your fituation; your heart is juft and affe¢tionate, and 
will not forget them: I mean but to place before you your imme- 
diate duties, fatisfied that the review will enfure their pérform- 
ance. 

* Unufed to, becaufe undeferving control, your days, to this pe- 
riod, have been as gay as your fpirits, It is now firft that your 
trariquillity is ruffled; it is now, therefore, that your fortitude has 
its firft debt to pay for its hitherto happy exemption. 


* Thofe 
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* Thofe who weigh the calamities of life only ,by the pofitive;; 
the fubftamial, or the irremediable mifchiefs which they producey. 
regatd the firft forrows of early youth as too trifling for compaffion. 
They do not enough confider that it is the fuffering, not its abftrac 
caufe, which. demands human commiferation. The man who lofes 
his whole fortune, yet poffefles firmnefs, philofophy, a difdain of 
ambition, and. an accommodation to circumftances, is lefs an ob- 
jet of contemplative pity, than the perfon who, without one real 
deprivation, one actual evil, is firft, or is fuddenly forced to te-. 
cognife the fallacy of a cherifhed and darling hope. 

¢ That its foundation has always been fhailow is no mitigation 
of difappointment to him who had only viewed it in its fuperftruc- 
ture. Nor is its downfal lefs terrible to its vifionary elevator, be- 
caufe others had {een it from the beginning as a folly or a chimera ; 
its diffolution fhould be eftimated, not by its romance in the unim-» 
paffioned examination of a rational looker on, but by-its believed 
promife of felicity toits credulous projector. 

‘Is my Camilla in this predicament? had fhe wove her wal 
deftiny in the {peculation of her wifhes ? Alas! to blame her, I 
routt firft forget, that delufion, while in force, has all the femblance 
of reality, and takes the fame hold upon the faculties as truth. Nor 
is it till the fpell is broken, till the perverfion of reafon and error 
of judgment become wilful, that Scorn ought to point “ its finger” 
or Cenfure its feverity. 

* But of this 1 have no fear. The love of right is implanted in- 
delibly in your nature, and your own peace is as dependant as 
mine and as your mother’s upon its conftant culture, 

* Your condué hitherto has been committed to yourfelf. Satis- 
fied with eftablifhing your principles upon the adamantine pillars of 
religion and confcience, we have not feared leaving you the entire 
poffeffion of general liberty. NordoJ mean to withdraw it, though 
the prefent ftate of your affairs, and what for fome time paft I have © 
painfully obferved of your precipitance, oblige me to add partial 
counfel to ftanding precept, and exhortation to advice. I fhall. 
give them, however, with diffidence, fairly acknowledging and 
blending my own perplexities with yours. 

¢ The temporal deftiny of woman is enwrapt in ftill more impée- 
netrable obfcurity than that of man. She begins her career by be- 
ing involved in all the worldly accidents of a parent; fhe continues 
it by being affociated in all that may environ a bufband: and the 
difficulties arifing from this doubly appendant ftate, are augmented 
by the next to impoffibility, that the firft dependance fhould pave 
the way for the ultimate. What parent yet has been gifted with 
the forefight to fay, “ I will educate my daughter for the ftation to 
which fhe ‘hall belong?” Let us even. fuppofe that ffation to be 
fixed by himfelf, rarely as the chances of life authorife fuch a pre- 


fumption ; his daughter all duty, and the partner of his own fee 
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feleétion folicitous of the alliance: is he at all more fecure he has 
provided even for her external welfare ? What, in this fublunary 
exiftence, is the {tate from which fhe fhall neither rife or fall ? Who 
fhall fay that in a few years, a few months, perhaps lefs, the fitu- 
ation in which the profperity of his own views has placed her, 
may not change for one more humble than he has fitted her for en- 
during, or more exalted than he has accomplifhed her for fuftain- 
ing? The confcience, indeed, of the father is not refponfible for 
events, but the infelicity of the daughter is not lefs a fubject of 
pity. 
‘ Again, if none of thefe outward and obvious viciffitudes oc- 
cur, the proper education of a female, either for ufe or for happi- 
nefs, is ftill to feek, ftill a problem beyond human folution ; fice 
its refinement, or its negligence, can only prove to her a good or 
an_evil, according to the humour of the hufband into whofe hands 
fhe may fall. If fafhioned to fhine in the great world, he may 
deem the metropolis all turbulence ; if endowed with every refource 
for retirement, he may think the country diftafteful. And though 
her talents, her acquirements, may in either of thefe cafes be fet 
alide, with an only filent regret of wafted youth and application ; 
the turn of mind which they have induced, the appreciation which 
they have taught of time, of pleafure, or of utility, will have nur- 
tured inclinations and opinions not fo ductile to new fentiments and 
employments, and either fubmiflion becomes a hardfhip, or refilt- 
ance generates diflention. 7 

‘ If fuch are the parental embarraffinents, againft which neither 
wifdom nor experience can guard, who fhould view the filial with- 
out fympathy and tendernefs? 

* You have been brought up, my dear child, without any fpe- 
cific expectation, Your mother and myfelf, mutually deliberating 
upon the uncertainty of the female fate, determined to educate our 
girls with as much fimplicity as is compatible with inftruction, as 
much docility for various life as may accord with invariable prin- 
ciples, and as much accommodation with the world at large, as 
may co:;nbine with a juft diftin@ion of felected fociety. We hoped, 
thus, . fhould your lots be elevated, to fecure you from either ex- 
ulting arrogance, or bafhful iniignificance; or fhould they, as is 
more probable, be lowly, to inftil into your underitandings and 
characters fuch a portion of intelle¢tual vigour as fhould maxe you 
enter into an humbler fcene without debafement, helpletlinefs, or re- 
pining. 

‘ It isnow, Camilla, we muft demand your exertions in return, 
Let not thefe cares, to fit you for the world as you may find it, be 
utterly annihilated from doing you good, by the uncombaied tway 
of ai: unavailing, however well-placed attachment. 

* We will not here canvafs the equity of that freedom by which 
women as well as men fhould be allowed to difpofe of their own 

‘Cait. Rey. Vor. XVIII. Sept. 1796. D affections. 
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affections. There cannot, in nature, in theory, nor even in com- 
mon fenfe, be a doubt of their equal right: but difquifitions on 
this point will remain rather curious than important, till the fpecu- 
latift can fuperinduce to the abftraét truth of the pofition fome 
proof of its practicability. 

‘ Meanwhile, it is enough for every modeft and reafonable 
young woman to confider, that where there are two parties, choice 
can belong only to one of them: and then let her call upon all her 
feelings of delicacy, all her notions of propriety, to decide: fince 
man muft choofe woman, or woman man, which fhould come 
forward to make the choice? -Which fhould retire to be chofen? 

‘ A prepoffeffion directed towards a virtuous and deferving ob- 
ject wears, in its firft approach, the appearance of a merc tribute 
of juftice to merit. It feems, therefore, too natural, perhaps too 
generous, to be confidered either as a folly or a crime. It is only 
its encouragement where it is not reciprocal, that can make it in- 
cur the firft epithet, or where it ought not to be reciprocal that can 
brand it with the fecond. With refpe& to this laft, I know of 
nothing to apprehend :—with regard to the firft—I grieve to wound 
my deareft Camilla, yet where there has been no fubject for com- 
plaint, there can have been none for expectation. 

* Struggle then againft yourfelf as you would ftsuggle againft an 
enemy. Refufe to liften to a wifh, to dwell even upon a poflibi- 
lity, that opens to your prefent idea of happinefs. All that in fu- 
ture may be realifed probably hangs upon this confliét. I mea 
not to propofe to you in the courte of a few days to reinftate your- 
felf in the perfe& fecurity of a difengaged mind. I know too 
much of the human heart to be ignorant that the acceleration, or 
delay, muft depend upon circumftance: I can only require from 
you what depends upon yourfelf, a fteady and courageous warfare 
againft the two dangerous underminers of your peace and of your 
fame, imprudente and impatience. You have champions with 
which to encounter them that cannot fail of fuccefs,—good fenfe 
and delicacy. 

* Good fenfe will fhew you the power of felf-conqueft, and 
point out its means. Jt will inftruét you to curb thofe unguarded 
movements which lay you open to the ftrictures of others. It will 
talk to you of thofe boundaries which cuftom forbids your fex to 
pafs, and the hazard of any individual attempt to tranfgrefs them. 
It will tell you, that where allowed only a negative choice, it is 
your own beft intereft to combat againft a pofitive wifh. It will 
bid you, by conftant occupation, vary thofe thoughts that now 
take but one direétion, and multiply thofe interefts which now re- 
cognife but one object: and it will foon convince you, that it is 
not ttrength of mind which you want, but reflection, to obtain a 
ftriét and unremitting control over your paffions. 


* This laft word will pain, but let it not fhock you. You have. 
no 
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no paffions, my innocent girl, at which you need blufh, though 
enough at which I muft tremble !—For in what confifts your con- 
ftraint, your forbearance? your with is your guide, your impulfe 
is your action. Alas! never yet was mortal created fo perfect, 
that every wifh was virtuous, or every impulfe wife ! 

* Does a fecret-murmur here demand: if a difcerning predilec- 
tion is no crime, why, internally at leaft, may it not be cherifhed ? 
whom can it injure or offend, that, in the hidden recefles of my 
own breaft, I nourifh fuperior preference of fuperior worth? 

‘ This is the queftion with which every young woman beguiles 
her fancy; this is the common but feductive opiate, with which 
inclination lulls reafon. 

‘ The anfwer may be fafely comprifed in a brief appeal to her 
own breatt. 

* Ido not defire her to be infenfible to merit; I do not even 
demand fhe fhould confine her focial affections to her own fex, 
fince the moft innocent efteem is equally compatible, though not 
equally general with ours: I require of her fimply, that, in her 
fecret. hours, when pride has no dominion, and difguife would 
an{wer no purpofe, fhe will afk herfelf this queftion, “ Could I 
calmly hear that this ele&t of my heart was united to another? 
Were I to be informed that the indiffoluble knot was tied, which 
annihilates all my own future poffibilities, would the news occafion 
me no affliction?” This, and this alone, is the teft by which fhe 
may judge the danger, or the harmlet{nefs of her attachment. 

* I have now endeavoured to point out the obligations which 
you may owe to good fenfe. Your obligations to delicacy will be 
but their confequence. 

* Delicacy is an attribute fo peculiarly feminine, that were your 
reflections lefs agitated by your feelings, you could delineate more 
e diftinély than myfelf its appropriate laws, its minute exactions, its 
fenfitive refinements. Here, therefore, I feek but to bring back to 
vour memory what livelier fenfations have inadvertently driven from 
if. 

* You may imagine, in the innocency of your heart, that what 
you would rather perifh than utter can never, fince untold, be fu- 
{pected: and, at prefent, I am equally fanguine in believing no 
furmife to have been conceived where moft it would fhock you : 
yet credit me when I affure you, that you can make no greater 
miftake, than to fuppofe that you have any fecurity beyond what 
feduloufly you muft earn by the moft indefatigable vigilance. 
There are fo many ways of communication independent of {peech, 
that filence is but one point in the ordinances of difcretion. You 
have nothing, in fo modeft a character, to apprehend from vanity 
or prefumption ; you may eafily, therefore, continue the guardian 
of your own dignity: but you muft keep in mind, that our per- 
céptions want but little quickening to difcern what may flatter 
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them; and it is mutual to either {éx to be to ‘no gratification fo 
alive, as to that of a confcious afcendance over the other. 

* Neverthelefs, the female who, upon the foftening blandifhment 
ef- an undifguifed prepoileffion, builds her expeétation of its reci- 
procity, is, in common, moft cruelly deceived. It is not that fhe 
has failed to awaken tendernefs ; but it has been tendernefs without 
refpect: nor yet that the perfon thus elated has been infenfible to 
flattery ; but it has been a flattery to raife himfelf, not its exciter in 
his efteem. The partiality which we feel infpires diffidence: that 
which we create has a contrary effect. A certainty of fuccefs in 
many deftroys, in all weakens, its charm: the bafhful excepted, 
to whom it gives courage; and the indolent, to whom it faves 
trouble. 

* Carefully, then, beyond all other care, fhut up every avenue 
by which a fecret which fhould die untold can further efcape you. 
Avoid every fpecies of particularity ; neither fhun nor feek any 
intercourfe apparently ; and in fuch meetings as general prudence 
may render neceflary, or as accident may make inevitable, endea- 
vour to behave with the fame open efteem as in your days of un- 
confcioufnefs. The leaft unufual attention would not be more fu- 
fpicious to the world, than the leaft undue referve to the fubject of 
our difcuffion. Coldnefs or diftance could only be imputed to 
refentment ; and refentment, fince you have received no offence, 
how, fhould it be inveftigated, could you vindicate? or how, 
fhould it be paffed in filence, fecure from being attributed to pique 
and difappointment ? 

‘ There is alfo another motive, important to us all, which calls 
for the moft rigid circumfpeétion. The perfon in queftion is not 
merely amiable; he is alfo rich: mankind at large, therefore, 
would not give merely to a fenfe of excellence any obvious predi- 
lection. ‘This hint will, I know, powerfully operate upon your 
difinterefted fpirit. 

‘ Never from perfonal experience may you gather, how far from 
foothing, how wide from honourable, is the fpecies of compailion 
ordinarily diffufed by the difcovery of an unreturned female regard. 
That it fhould be felt unfought may be confidered as a mark of 
difcerning fenfibility ; but that it fhould be betrayed uncalled for, 
is commonly, however ungeneroufly, imagined rather to indicate 
ungoverned paflions, than refined felection. This is often both 
cruel and unjuft; yet, let me afk—Is the world a proper confident 
for fuch a fecret? Can the woman who has permitted it to go 
abroad, reafonably demand that confideration and refpeét from the 
community, in which fhe has been wanting to herfelf? To me it 
would be unneceflary to obferve, that her indifcretion may have 
been the effect of an inadvertence which owes its origin to artleff- 
nefs, not to forwardnefs: fhe is judged by thofe, who, hardened 
in the ways of men, accuftom themfelves to trace in evil every 
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motive to’ action ;* or by thofe, who, preferring ridicule to Buma- 
nity, feek rather to amufe themfelves wittily with her fufceptibi- 
lity, than to feel for its innocence and fimplicity. 

‘ In a ftate of utter conftraint, to appear natural is, however, an 
effort. too difficult to be long fuftained ; and neither precept, ex- 
ample,. nor difpofition, have enured my poor child to the perform- 
ance of any ftudied part. Difcriminate, neverthelefs, between hy- 
-pocrify and difcretion. The firft is a vice; the fecond a concilia- 
tion to virtue. It is the bond that keeps fociety from difunion ; 
the veil that fhades our weaknefs from expofure, giving time for 
that interior correétion, which the publication of our infirmities 
would elfe, with refpeét to mankind, make of no avail. 

‘ It were better no doubt, worthier, nobler, to meet the fcrutiny 
of our fellow-creatures by confent, as we encounter, per force, 
the all-viewing eye of our Creator: but fince for this we are not 
fufficiently without blemifh, we muft allow to our unftable virtues 
all the encouragement that can prop them. The event of difcovered 
faults is more frequently calloufnefs than amendment; and pro- 
priety of example is as mucha duty to our fellow-creatures, as purity 
of intention is a debt to ourfelves. 

‘ To delicacy, in fine, your prefent exertions will owe their 
future recompence, be your ultimate lot in life what it may. Should 
vou, in the courfe of time, belong to another, you will be fhield- 
ed from the regret that a former - attachment had been publifhed ; 
or fhould you continue miftrefs of yourfelf, from a blufh that the 
world is acquainted it was not by your choice, 

‘ I fhall now conclude this little difcourfe by calling upon yoi 
to annex to whatever I have offered you of precept, the conftant 
remembrance of your mother forexample. 

‘ In our joint names, therefore, I adjure you, my deareft Ca- 
milla, not to embitter the prefent innocence of your fuffering by 
imprudence that may attach to it cenfure, nor by indulgence that 
may make it faften upon your vitals! Invprudence cannot but end 
ia the demolition of that dignified equanimity, and modeft pro- 
priety, which we wifh to be uniformly remarked as the attributes 
of your character: and indulgence, by fixing, may envenom a dart 
that as yet may be gently withdrawn, from a wound which kind- 
neis may heal, and time may clofe; but which, if neglected, may 
wear away, in corroding difturbance, all your life’s comfort to 
yourfelf, and all its focial purpofes to your friends and to the world,” 
Avucustus Tyrotp.—Vol. iii, P. 59. 


The following fcene, which occurs in a booth of dancing 
monkeys at ‘Tunbridge, is excellent— 


‘ Ina few minutes, the performers were ready for a new exhibi- 
tion. They were drefled up as foldiers; who, headed’by a corpo- 
yal, came forward to do their exercifes. 

* Mrs, Arlbery, laughing, told the general, as he was upon duty, 
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he fhould himfelf take the command: the general, a pleafant, yet 
cool and fenfible man, did not laugh lefs; but the enfign, more 
warm tempered, and wrong headed, feeing a feather in a monkey’s 
cap, of the fame colour, by chance, as in his own, fired with 
hafty indignation, and rifing, called out to the mafter of the booth: 
“ What do you mean by this, fir? do you mean to put an affront 
upon our corps?” 

‘ The man, ftartled, was going moft humbly to proteft his in- 
nocence of any fuch defign ; but the laugh raifed againft the enfign 
amongft the audience gave him more courage, and he only fim- 
pered without fpeaking. 

“¢ What do you mean by grinning at me, fir?" faid Macderfey ; 
“do you want me to cane you?” 

“ Cane me!” cried the man enraged, “ by what rights?” 

* Macderfey, eafily pat off all guard, was ftepping over the 
benches, with his cane uplifted, when his next neighbour, tightly 
holding him, faid, in a half whifper, “ If you'll take my advice, 
you'd a deal better provoke him to ftrike the firft blow.” 

‘ Macderfey, far more irritated by this counfel than by the ori- 
ginal offence, fiercely looked back, calling out “ The firft blow ! 
What do you mean by that, fir” 

“ No offence, fir,” anfwered the perfon, who was no other 
than the flow and folemn Mr. Dubfter; “ but only to give you a 
hint for your own good; for if you ftrike firft, being in his own 
houfe, as one may fay, he may take the law of you.” 

“ The law !” repeated the fiery enfign; “ the law was made for 

oltroons ; a man of honour does not know what it means.” 

“ If you talk at that rate, fir,” faid Dubfter, in a low voice, 
“it may bring you into trouble.” 

“© And who are you, fir, that take upon you the prefumption 
to give me your opinion.” 

“ Who am I, fir? I am a gentlemen, if you muft needs know.” 

« A gentleman! who made you fo?” 

‘© Who made me fo? why leaving off bufinefs! what would 
you have make me fo? you may tell me if you are any better, if 
you come to that.” 

¢ Macderfey, of an ancient and refpettable family, incenfed paft 
meafure, was turning back upon Mr. Dubfter; when the general, 
taking him gently by the hand, begged he would recollect himfelf. 

“© That’s very true, fir, very true, general!” cried he, pro- 
foundly bowing ; “ what you fay is very true. I have no right to 
put myfelf i into a paffion before my fuperior officer, unlefs he puts 
me into it himfelf; in which cafe ’tis his own fault. So I beg 
your pardon, general, with all my heart. And I'll go out of the 
booth without another half fyllable. But if ever I detect any of 
thofe monkies mocking us, and wearing our feathers, when you 
a’n’t by, I fha’n’t put up with it fo mildly. I hope you’ll excuse 
me, general.” Voi, ili, P, 244, 
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The obfervations of lord O'Lerney, on thofe finks of folly, 
vice, and infamy—watering places, are truly deferving the at- 
tention ef parents— 


*¢ I fhould be glad,” continued his lordfhip, “ to hear this young 
Jady were either well eftablifhed, or returned to her friends without 
becoming an object of public notice. A young woman is no where 
fo rarely refpeétable, or refpected, as at thefe water-drinking places, 
if feen at them either long or often. The fearch of pleafure and 
diffipation, at a {pot confecrated for reftoring health to the fick, the 
infirm, and the fuffering, carries with it an air of egotifin, that 
does not give the moft pleafant idea of the feeling and difpoli- 
tion.” 

“* Yet, may not the fick, my lord, be rather amended than hurt 
by the fight of gaiety around them ?” 

“ Yes, my dear lady Ifabella; and the effect, therefore, I be- 
lieve to be beneficial. But as this is not the motive why the young 
and the gay feek thefe fpots, it is not here they will find themfelves 
moft honoured. And the mixture of pain and illnefs with fplen- 
dor and feftivity, is fo unnataral, that probably it is to that we 
muft attribute that a youag woman is no where fo hardly judged. 
If the is without fortune, fhe is thought a female adventurer, feek- 
ing to fell herfelf for its attainment; if fhe is rich, the is fuppofed 
a ‘willing dupe, ready for a {nare, and only looking about for an 
enf{narer,”’ 

“ And yet, young women feldom, I believe, my lord, merit this fe- 
verity of judgment. They come but hither in the fummer, as they 
go to London in the winter, fimply in fearch of amufement, without 
any particular purpofe.” 

“ True; but they do not weigh what their obfervers weigh for 
them, that the fearch of public recreation in the winter is, froin 
Jong habit, permitted without cenfure; but that the fummer has 
not, as yet, prefcription fo pofitively in its favour ; and thofe who, 
after meeting them al] the winter at the opera, and all the fpring 
at Ranelagh, hear of them all the fummer at Cheltenham, Tun- 
bridge, &c. and all the autumn at Bath, are apt to inquire, when 
is the feafon for home,” 

“ Ah, my lord! how wide are the poor inconfiderate little flut- 
terers from being aware of fuch a queftion! How neceflary to 
youth and thoughtleffnefs is the wifdom of experience !” 

‘ Why does fle not come this way? thought Edgar; why does 
the not gather from thefe mild, yet underftanding moralifts, in- 
SreGun that might benefit all her future life ? 

‘ There is nothing,” faid lord OQ’Lerney, “ I more fincerely 
pity than the delufions furroundijng young females. The ftrongeft 
admirers of their eves are frequently the moft auftere fatiritts of their 


conduct,” Vol, iii. p. 348. 
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From thefe {pecimens, the public will perceive that they 
will not only derive much entertainment but inftruétion from 
the perufal of thefe volumes. One fault we mult recommend 
to Mrs. D’Arblay, to correct, in a future edition,—and it isa 
fault which we alfo difcovered in perufing her Evelina :—her 
female characters are too young to act the part which fhe af- 
figns them. ‘The errors of Camilla are not errors in one who 
is almoft a child,—and the wifdom, knowledge, and pru- 
dence of Eugenia at fifteen, are prepofterous.—This objec- 
tion, however, may be eafily removed ; and it does not affect 
the merit of the work, as an admirable picture of modern 
life. 





An Enquiry how far the Punifhment of Death is neceffary in 
_ Pennfylvania. With Notes and Iilufirations. By William 
Bradyord, E/q. To which is added, an Account of the Goal 
and Pe nitentiary Houfe of Philadelphia, and of the interior 
Management thereof. By Calch Lownes, of Philadelphia. 

ve. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 


PT HERE | is fcarcely any topic which has been difcuffed with 

more good fenfe and rational philofophy than the im- 
perfect and fanguinary ftate of criminal legiflation in moft of 
the governments of Europe. 

Some attempts have been made to infufe principles of ame- 
lioration into the frightful mafs of penal law :—the criminal 
code of ‘Tufcany, in particular, prefents a gratifying fpe- 
cimen of the fuccefs which has attended fuch efforts, under 
the aufpices of a judicious prince :—ftill, however, thofe 
countries, where the cvil exifts in its greateft magnitude, 
have hitherto deciined to adopt a fuccefsful example of 
practical remedy; and the well-informed profeffors of Eng- 
lith jurifprudence, while they have admired the principles 
and admitted the conc¢lufions of a Montefquieu and a Becca- 
ria, have yet neglected to urge with fpirit and perfeverance 
the neceflity of a reform in a part of the fyftem, notorioufly 
defeGtive in difcrimination, and which, to defcriptions of of- 
fence moft fhockingly numerous, applies the awful punilh- 
ment of death. 

In feveral of the ftates of America, the reform of the cri- 
minal law feems to have become an objeé& of very ferious at- 
tention: the plans adopted for that purpofe, the praétical af- 
Gduity with which they have been purfued, and the degrees in 

vhich they promife fuccefs, may be collected from the pre- 
font publi cation. The author (William Bradford, efq.) is 
ftated, in the Advertifement to the prefent edition, to be ihe 

gentleman 
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\ gentleman who was formerly attorney-general to the ftate of 
Pennfylvania, and who now fills the fame office for the Unit- 
ed States. 

In the Advertifement to the Philadelphia edition of this 
work, its origin and fcope are thus related— 


‘ The following Memoir was written at the requeft, and pre- 
fented to the governor of Pennfylvania, on the third day of, laft 
«December. The nature of this communication, as well as the 
neceflity of completing it by that day, required brevity ; anda 
more extended view of the fubje&t was, on many accounts, inex- 
pedient. Hence, fome information, which might have been pro- 


per in a work defigned for general circulation, was fuppreffed, and 
the experience of other countries was rather glanced at than ex- 
plained. 


* It having been thought advifable to publifh this Memoir in its 
prefent form, an opportunity was afforded the writer of making 
fuch additions as his other avocations would permit. Further time 
would have enabled him to furnifh more accurate and particular in- 
formation of the experience of the other ftates: but thofe who 
| have interefted themfelves in this publication, think it ought not 
to be any longer delayed. 

* The additional information might have been advantageoufly 
blended with the original memoir : but as the fenate of the com- 
monwealth have honoured that work, by placing it on their jour- 
nals, there was a propriety in keeping it diftinét. The new mat- 
ter is therefore thrown into the form of notes and illuftrations at 
the end of the memoir; a few paragraphs only, neceflary to in- 
troduce the notes, being added to the text. 

‘ Although the world has feen a profufion of theory on the fub- 
je&t of the criminal law, it is to be regretted that fo few writers 
have been folicitous * to throw the light of experience upon it.” 

} To fupply, in fome meafure, this defeét; to colle& the fcattered 
rays which the juridical hiftory of our own and other countries af- 
ford, and to examine how far the maxims of philofophy abide the 
teft of experiment, have, therefore, been the leading objects of 

| this work. The facts adduced, are ftated with as much brevity 

| as was confiftent with clearnefs ; and, as accuracy was indifpenfi- 
ble, néne have been lightly afflumed, and few without a coincidence 
| of authorities. 

‘ Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 1793.’ . 30° 





The track which is here fo intelligently pointed out, has 
happily been found to lead to the moft falutary and defirable 
improvement in the criminal jurifprudence of feveral of the 
American flates. 


That 
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That Mr. Bradford *, while he has beftowed on this fub- 
je&t the practical attention of a magiftrate, has alfo treated it 
with the fpirit and precifion of a philofopher, will appear from 
the following extracéts— 


‘ If capital punifhments are abolithed, their place muft be fup- 
plied by folitary imprifonment, hard labor, or ftripes: and it has 
been often urged, that the apprehenfion of thefe would be more 
terrible and imprefiive than death. \ This may be the cafe where 
grear inequality is eftablifhed between the citizens, where the op- 
preffions of the great drive the lower claffes of fociety into penury 
and defpair, where education is negleéted, manners ferocious, and 
morals depraved. In fuch countries—and fuch there are in Eu- 
rope—the profpeét of death can be no reftraint to the wretch whofe 
life is of fo little account, and who willingly rifks it to better his 
condition. But in a nation where every man is, or may be a pro- 
prietor, where labor is bountifully rewarded, and exiftence is a 
bleffing of which the pooreft citizen feels the value, it cannot be 
denied, that death is confidered as the heavieft punifhment the law 
can inflict. The impreffion it makes on the public mind is vifible 
when a criminal is tried for his life. We fee it in the general ex- 
pectation—in the numbers that throng the place of trial—in the 
looks of the prifoner—in the anxious attention and long delibera- 
tion of the jury, and in the awful filence which prevails while the 
verdi& is given in by their foreman. All thefe announce the in- 
eftimable value which is fet on the life of a citizen. But the reverfe 
of this takes place when imprifonment at hard labour is the punifhe 
ment, and the minds of all prefent are free from the weight, which 
opprefles them during a trial of a capital charge. The dread of 
death is natural, univerfal, impreflive: and deftruction is an idea 
fo fimple that all can comprehend and eftimate it: while the pu- 
nifhment of imprifonment and hard labor, fecluded from common 
obfervation, and confifting of many parts, requires to be contem- 
plated or felt, before its horrors can be realized. 

* But, while this truth is admitted in the abftraét, it cannot-be 
denied, that the terror of death is often fo weakened by the hopes 
of impunity, that the lefs punifhment feems a curb as ftrong as the 
greater. The profpect of efcaping detection, and the hopes of an 
acquittal or pardon, blunt its operation, and defeat the expectations 
of the legiflature. Experience proves that thefe hopes are wonder- 
fully ftrong, and they often give birth to the moft fatal raflinefs, 
Through the violence of: the temptation the offender overlooks the 
punifhment, or fees it “ in diftant obfcurity.”. Few, who contem- 





* It is with regret we find the death of fo worthy aad intelligent a charac- 
ter anuotiaced in recent accounts from America. 
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plate the commiflion of a crime, deliberately count the cofl.’ 


P. 7. 





‘ In no country can the experiment be made with fo much fafe- 
ty, and fuch probability of fuccefs, as in the United States. In 
the old and corrupted governments of Europe, efpecially in the 
larger ftates, a reform in the criminal law has real difficulties to en- 
counter. The multitude of offenders, the unequal ftate of fociety, 
the ignorance, poverty and wreichednefs of the lower clafs of the 
people, corruption of morals, and habits and manners formed un- 
der fanguinary laws, make a fudden relaxation of punifhment, in 
thofe countries, a dangerous experiment. But’ in America every 
thing invites to it: and ftrangers have exprefied their furprife, that 
we thould ftill retain the fevere code of criminal law, which, duriag 
our conneétion with Britain, we copied from her. “ I am fur- 
prifed, fays a late traveller through America, that the penalty of 
death is not abolifhed in this country, where morals are fo pure, the 
means of living fo abundant, and mifery fo rare, that there can be 
no need of fuch horrid pains to prevent the commiflion of crimes.” 
That thefe punifhments ought to be greatly leffened, if not totally 
abolifhed, is the opinion of many of the moft enlightened men in 
America: among thefe I may be allowed to mention the refpecta- 
ble names of Mr. Jefferfon, Mr. Wythe, and Mr. Pendleton, of 
Virginia, who, as a committee of revifion, in their report to the 
general aflembly of that ftate, recommended the abolition of capi- 
tal punifhments in all cafes but thofe of treafon and murder: a pro- 
pofal, which, unfortunately for the interefts of humanity, was re- 
jected in the legiflature by a fingle vote.’ P. 12. 


The prodution before us, though not bulky, may be con- 
fidered as truly important: and we conceive that our readers 
will be gratified by a larger extract, containing a very intereft- 
ing ¢ Hiftorical View of the Criminal Law of Pennfylvania.’ 


¢ It was the policy of Great Britain to keep the laws of the co- 
lonies in unifon with thofe of the mother country. This principle 
extended not only to the regulation of property, but even to the 
criminal code. The royal charter to William Penn directs, That 
the laws of Pennfylvania “ refpecting felonies, fhould be the fame 
with thofe of England, until altered by the acts of the future legif- 
lature,”’ who are enjoined to make thefe aéts “ as near, as conve- 
niently may be, to thofe of England ;” and in order to prevent too 
great a departure, duplicates of all aéts are direfted to be tran{mit- 

ted, once in five years, for the royal approbation or diffent. 
¢ The natural tendency of this policy was to overwhelm an in- 
fant colony, thinly inhabited, with a mafs of fanguinary punifh- 
ments hardly endurable in an old, corrupted and populous coun- 
try. But the founder of the province -was a philofopher, whofe 
elevated 
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elevated mind rofe above the errors and prejudices of his age, like 
a mountain, whofe fummit is enlightened by the firft beams of the 
fun, while the plains are ftill covered with mifts and darknefs, He 
comprehended, at once, all the abfurdity of fucha fyitem. In an 
age of religious intolerance he deftroyed every reftraint upon the 
rights of confcience, and infured not merely toleration, but abfo- 
Jute protection, to every religion under heaven. He aboliflied the 
ancient oppretlion of forfeitures for felf-murder, and deodands in 
all cafes of homicide. He faw- the wickednefs of exterminating 
where it was poflible to reform; and the folly of capital punifh- 
ments in a country where he hoped to eftablith purity of morals 
and innocence of manners. As a philofopher he withed to extend 
the empire of reafon and humanity; and, asa leader of a fect, he 

might recollect that the ini fidtion of death, in cold blood, could 
hardly - juttified by thofe who denied the lawfulnefs of defenfive 


‘war. He haftened, therefore, to prevent the operation of the fyf- 
I , 


tem which the charter impofed; and among the firft cares of his 
adminiftration, was that of forming a fmall, concife, but complete 


‘code of criminal law, fitted to the ftate of his new fettlement: a 


code which is animated by the pure fpirit of philanthropy, and, 
where we may difcover thofe principles of penal law, the elucida- 
tion of which has given fo much celebrity to the philofophy of 
modern times. The punilhments prefcribed in it were calculated 
to tie up the hands of the criminal, to reform, torepair the wrongs 
of the injured party, and to hold up an object of terror fufficient 
to check a people whofe manners he endeavoured to fafhion by 
provilions interwoven in the fame fyftem. Robbery, burglary, ar- 
fon, rape, the crime againft nature, forgery, levying war againgt 
the governor, con{piring his death, and other crimes, deemed fo 
heinous in many countries, and for which fo many thoufands have 
been executed in Britain, were declared to be no longer capital. 
Different degrees of imprifonment at hard labour, ftripes, fines and 
torfeitures, were the whole compafs of punifhment inflicted on 
thefe offences. Murder, “ wilful and premeditated,” is the only 
crime for which the infliétion of death is preferibed ; and this is 
declared to be enacted in obedience “ to the law of God,” as though 
there had not been any political neceflity even for this punifhment 
apparent to the legiflature. Yet even here the life of the citizen 
was guarded by a provifion, that no man fhould be conviéted but 
upon the teitimony of two witnefles, and, by an humane praétice, 
early introduced, of ftaying execution till the record of conviction 
had been laid before the executive, and full opportunity given to 
- ain a pardon of the offence or a mitigation of the punifliment. 
Thee laws were at firft temporary, but being, at length, per- 
isin enacted, they were tranfmitted to England, and were all, 
without exception, repealed by the queen in council. The rights 


of humanity, however, were not tamely. given up; the fame lawa 
were 
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were immediately re-enaéted, and they continued until the vear 
1718, and might have remained to this day had not high-handed 
meafures driven our anceftors into an adoption of the fanguinary 
ftatutes of the mother country. During this long fpace of thirty- 
five years, it does not appear | ‘that the mildnefs of the laws invited 
offences, or that Pennfylvania was the theatre of more atrocious 
crimes than the other colonies. The judicial records of that day 
are loft: but, upon thofe of the legiflative or executive departments 
and other public papers, no complaint of their inefficacy can be 
found; or any attempt to punifh thefe crimes with death. On the 
contrary, as thefe laws were temporary, the fubject was often be- 
fore the legiflature, and they were often re-enacted : which is a de- 
cifive proof that they were found adequate to their object. 

* Under this policy the province, flourifhed : but during the boife 
terous adminiftration of governor Gookin, 2 ftorm was gathering 
over it, which threatened to {weep away not ‘only this fyftem of 
laws, but, with it, the privileges of the people: The adminiftra- 
tion of government, in all its departments, had, from the firft fet- 
tlement of the province, been conduéted under the folemnity.of an 
atteftation inftead of an oath. The laws upon this fubject were 
repealed in England, and, by an order of the queen in council, all 
oflicers and witnefles were obliged to take an oath, or, in lieu 
thereof, the affirmation allowed to Quakers in England by the fta- 
tute of William III... But the affembly chofe to legiflate for them- 
felves on this important fubject ; and this, together with the refu- 
fal to adopt the Englifh ftatutes in other cafes, had given offence. 
The conduct of the affembly, in their difputes with the governor, 
was mifreprefented; fufpicions of difaffection were propagated ; 
the declining health of the proprietor left them without an advo- 
cate, and his necefiities threatened them with a furrender of the 
government into the hands of the crown. 

* At this moment the Quakers were alarmed with the profpect of 
political annihilation. It was faid, that the act of 1 George I, 
which prohibits an affirmation in cafes of. qualifications to oilice, 
or in criminal fuits, extended to the colony and fuperfeded the an- 
cient laws. This conftruction, which was advocated by the go- 


vernor, and tended to exclude the majority of the fettlers from all 


offices, and even from the protection of the law, threw. the whole 
province into confufion. The governor refufed to adminifter the 
affirmation as a qualification for office; the judges refufed to fit in 
criminal cafes; the adminiftration ‘of juftice was fufpended, and 
two atrocious murderers remained in goal three years without trial. 
The affeinbly were alarmed, but they refolutely and forcibly af- 
ferted the rights of the people: and Gookin was. at length re- 

called. 
* On the acceflion of fir William Keith a temporary calin took 
place: the criminals were convicted under the old forms of pro- 
ceeding, 
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ceeding, and executed agreeably to their fentence. A reprefenta- 
tion and complaint of this was made to the crown ; and the affem- 
bly were panic ftruck with the intelligence. They trembled for 
their privileges—they were weary of the conteft which had fo long 
agitated them, and impatient to obtain any regular adminiftration 
of juftice confiftent with their fundamental rights. 

‘ They had been affured by the governor, that the beft way to 
fecure the favor of their fovereign was to copy the laws of the mo- 
ther country,—* the fum and refult of the experience of ages.” 
The advice was purfued: a refolution to extend fuch of the Britifh 
penal ftatutes, as fuited the province, was fuddenly entered into. 
An aét for this purpofe (containing a provifion to fecure the right 
of affirmation to fuch as confcientioufly fcrupled an oath) was 
drawn up by David Lloyd, the chief juftice, and, together witha 
petition to the crown, was paffed in a few days. © 

€ So anxious were they to conform, that they not only furren- 
dered their ancient fyftem, but left it to the Britith parliament to 
legiflate for them, in future, upon this fubje&t: and fo humbled 
that they departed, in their petition, from their ufual ftile, and di- 
rected their fpeaker to folicit the veftry and fome members of the 
church of England to join in a fimilar addrefs. The facrifice was 
accepted, and the privilege of affirmation, fo anxioufly defired, 
was confirmed by the royal fanétion. i 

¢ Thus ended this humane experiment in legiflation, and the 
fame year, which faw it expire, put a period to the life of its be- 
nevolent author. 

¢ The royal approbation of this act was triumphantly announced 
by the governor, and fuch was the fatisfaction of feeing its privi- 
leges fecured, that the province did not regret the price that it 

aid, 
. * By this act, which is the bafis of our criminal law, the fol- 
lowing offences were declared to be capital: high treafon (includ- 
ing all thoft treafons which refpe& the coin) petit treafon, murder, 
robbery, burglary, rape, fodomy, buggery, malicious maiming, 
manflaughter by ftabbing, witchcraft and conjuration, arfon, ‘and 
every other felony (except larceny) on a fecond conviction. The 
ftatute of James 1. refpecting baftard children, was extended, in all 
its rigor, and the courts were authorized to award execution forth- 
with. 

‘ To this lift, already too large, were added, at fubfequent pe- 
riods, counterfeiting and uttering counterfeit bills of credit, coun- 
terfeiting any current gold or filver coin, and the crime of arfon 
was extended fo as to include the burning of certain public build- 
ings. All thele crimes, except, perhaps, the impoflible one of 
witchcraft, were capital at the revolution. 

* We perceive, by this detail, that the feverity of our criminal 
Jaw is an exotic plant, and not thé native-growth of Pennfylvania. 
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It has been endured, but, I believe, has never been a favorite. 
The religious opinions of many of our citizens were in oppofitioa 
to it: and, as foon as the principles of Beccaria were difleminated, 
they found a foil that was prepared to receive them. During our 
conne@tion with Great Britain no reform was attempted: but, as 
foon as we feparated from her, the public fentiment difclofed itfelf, 
and this benevolent undertaking was enjoined by the conftitution, 
This was one of the firft fruits of liberty, and confirms the remark 
of Montefquieu, “* That, as freedom advances, the feverity of the 
penal law decreafes.” P. 14. 


We have recéived much pleafure in perufing the whole of 
this valuable publication :—in a rifing community like that of 
America, there is great room for experiment on the moft im- 
portant part of the legal obligations which are connected 
with fociety ; it is therefore to be hoped that the wifdom of 
the governors of the new world will improve fuch folemn 
opportunities, and that a fuccefsful refult will infufe the ani- 
mation of example into moft of the governments of Europe. 





The Purfuits of Literature, or What you will: a Satirical 
Poem in Dialogue. Part the Firft. 4to. 25. Sewcd. Owen. 
1794+ 

THE pen of the fatirift is tharp,—his verfe fpirited and flow- 

ing, though neither raifed to dignity nor polifhed into 
harmony ; the objects of his cenfure are fometimes pointed 
out by talte and judgment, and not unfrequently by a {pirit of 
party. The notes, which the author twice exprefles his de- 
fire that the reader will pafs over till a /econd perufal of the 
poem (a demand upon his attention which fome may think 
unreafonable ), are various, entertaining, and full of the fame 
keen fpirit of criticiim, which animates the poetic half of the 
work. They are indeed fo copious, as to rival rather than elu- 
eidate the text: and as they fhow a good deal of various read- 
ing, they require not a little to underftand them. As a proof 
of the f{pirit of party we have mentioned; the reader may 
obferve, that the author takes all due care to fhow his admira- 
tion for Mr. Burke, and his abhorrence for Proteus Prieftley, 
as he calls him, and the whole tribe of democratical writers 
both in England and France, from whom, however, we can- 
not have much to apprehend, fince Mr. Burke, he tells us, 

* greater and brighter in the decline than the noonday of his 

hte and vigour, hath ftood between the dead and the living, 

and ftayed the plague.’ At the elegant, though (it muit be 
confeiled) fomewhat whimiical, poem of Dr. Darwin, our 
fatirift has a ftroke— 

© What? 








aoctinauese.. . 


es 








The Royal Society comes in for a dath of his pen: but his 
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¢ What?—from the Mufe, by cryptogamic ftealth, 
Muft J purloin her native fterling wealth ; 

Itching for novel fubjeéts, novel dreams, 

Roufe great Linnzeus from his fober themes ; 

In filmy, gawzy, goffamery lines, 

With lucid language, and moft dark defigns, 

In {weet tetrandryan, monogynian ftrains 

Pant for a pyftill in botanic pains ; 

On the luxurious lap of Flora thrown, 

On beds of yielding vegetable down, 

Raife luft in pinks ; and with unhallow’d fire 

Bid the foft virgin violet expire.’ P. 14. 


chief ftrength feems to be referved for the grave black-letter 
critics of Shakfpeare ; among whom we cannot help thinking 
that a certain ceiebrated lady is mentioned rather unneceflarily 
and ill-naturedly. We fhall, however, give the paflage, and 
with it. conclude our notice of the work— 


¢ On Avon’s banks I heard Aétwzon * mourn, 
By fell BLACK-LETTER DOGs in pieces torn; 
Dogs that from Gothic kennels eager ftart, 


All well broke-in by comey-catching + art: 
Hark, 





* * Videre canes; primufque Melampus, 

Pamphagus et Dorceus, velox cum fratre Lycifea, 

Le! nobatefque fagax et villis 4fbolus atris, 

Nebrophonofque valens et trux cum Lzlape Theron, 

Labros et Agriodos, et acute vocis HyMéor, 

Quofque relerre mora eft ;—ea turba CUPIDINE PREDZ, 

Qua via difficilis, quaque ef via nulla, fequuntur. 

Heu famulos fugit 1pse fuos: clamare libebat, 

Actx0n £go fum; Dominum cognofcite vESTRUM: 

Vellet abeffe quidem—{ed avest. Ovid. Metam. lib. iii. 


* N. B. It is conceived that this canine metamorphofis of commentators will 
be received in a pleafant point of view without offence; for I muft {peak it to 
the credit of cur Englith d/eck-letter dogs, that upon the whole there is more 
harmony among them, (a few cafes excepted) than among the dogs that wor- 
ried Greek and Roman authors in former times. I furely may be excufed for 
this caninity, if Mr. Bryant himfelf has been allowed to declare, without cen- 
fure, that Kuveg fignify O: lepece: though certainly the Hierarchy are infinitely 
indebted to him for the difcovery. Bryant’s Mythol. vol. i. p. 329, &c. 

* + The fingularity of this term (which is the only reafon of my introducing 
it) called for my attention, as no treatifes or farces, or whatever they may be, 
are more appealed to by the commentators than ‘¢ Greene’s 4rt of Coney- 
catching ; Greene’s Ground-work of Coney-catching; Greene’s Defence of Coney- 


catching ; 


As my poor library will not afford thefe valvable books, | profefs myfelf ftill 
ignorant of this ancient art of coney-catcbing, and therefore am by no means fit 
for a commentator ; yet the reader may perhaps think me fit for writing a note 
or two upon thefe * SNAPPERS UP OF UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES.”” (Wint. Tae, 
a. 4. fc. 1.)—I co notagree with Mr. Stcevens that coney catching means the ert 
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Greene's Di/putation between a He-Coney-catcher and a She-Coney-catcher.” 
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Hark, Jounson * fmacks his lafh ; loud founds the din; 

Mounted in rear fee SrEEVENS whipper-in, 

Rich with the fpoils of learning’s d/ack domain, 

And guide fupreme o’er all the tainted plain. 

Lo! firft Melampus + Farmer deftly {prings, 

(Waxrer-pe-Mares ¢ his fire) the welkin rings : 

Stout GroucesTer |{ mark in Pamphagus § advance, 

Who never food aghaft in /peechlefs trance; 

The fage Ichnobates fee Tyxwuitt limp; 
' Ma- 





ef picking pockets ; (fee his note on the words “ Silly Cheat,” vol. iv. p. 368, ed. 
1778)—except there is any pleafanc allufion by anticipation to fome late editions 
of Shakfpeare. My poor pectets cannot keep up with thefe rifing demands upon 
them. S:x pounps FIFTEEN sHicttNnes!! for the laft edition of Shak{peare, 
and without any binding! I cry you mercy, my good maftet Steevens; think 
‘of us poor poets. 

‘ * The reader muft know enough of this Hunt{/man, his green velvet cap, 
and brown brafs-buttoned coat, his churlifh chiding of ev Sound that came 
near him, &c. &c. at leaft it isnot Jemmy Bofwell’s fault if he does not.— This 
great man’s comments on Shakfpeare are never fullied and contaminated with 
minute explications of indecent pafiages : 


© He bears no tokens of thofe fable ftreams, 
But mounts far off among the {wans of Thames. 


In whatever Dr. Johnfon undertook, it was his determined purpofe to reGify 
the heart, to purify the paflions, to give ardour te virtue and confidence to truth. 

‘ + Melampus fiynifies a dog with black feet. -He is fuppofed to have run 
over the town and county of Leicefer, but never could be perluaded to give 
any account of it.—This dog fcented out the Learaiag of Shakfpeare with true and 
original fagacity, and abfoiutely whhennelled it. This is his proper praife.— Mr. 
Steevens fays, ** Could a perfec? and decifpve edition of Shak{peare be produced, 
it were to be expected onty (though we fear in vain) from the hand of Dr. 
Farner, whole Mone sERIoUS avocaTions forbid Him to undertake what, 
&c. &c.” See Advert. by Mr. Steevens to Shakfpeare, edit. 1793, p. 1. 
Such gravity of compliments between two editors reminds me of what Shak{peare 
calls, “ Tue EncounTeER or two Doc Apes.” 

‘ t Walter de Mapes ws the jovial archdeacon of Oxford, the Anacreon of 
the eleventh century, “¢ decent prief, where monkies were the gods,” and author 
of the divine ode, beginning : 


“* Mihi fit propofitum in taberna mori; 
Vinum fit appofitum morieutis ori, 

Ut dicant,cum veneript, angelorum chori, 
Deus fit propitius buic Potatori,” &c. 

|| Stout Gloncefler.—Warburton, bifhop of Gloucefter. 

‘ ) Pamphagus—fignifies a dog of a moft voracious appetite, who {naps at, 
and devours every thing digeftible or indigeftible. They who are acqnainced 
withthe Diwine Legation, &c. &c. well know the nature of Warbuston’s literary 
appetite and the danger of hunting in the fame field withhim., With all his 
eccentricities this was a noble dog, and there is not one of the true breed left 
worthy of the progenitor, though there are a few mongrels. 

© Y Ichnobates means a dog who éracis out the game before him. Noone was 
more diligent than this dog, yet he frequently went upon a wrong feent; but 
would never fuffer the huntfman to call him off, efpecially in the neighbour- 
hood of Canterbury and Brificl,—If 1 were again to metamorphofe thefe hounds 
junto men, I fhould lament the applicati-n of Mz. Tyrwhitt’s learning and. 

Crit. Rev. Vou. XVI. Szft. 1796. £ fagacity, 
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Matone Hylafor ** bounds, a clear-voic’d imp § 
Nor can I pafs Lyci/ca Mon'tacue *, 

Her yelp though feeble and her fandals 4/ue ; 
Afoolus + Hawkins, a grim fhaggy hound, 

In Mufc growls and beats the bufhes round ¢; 
Then Porson view Nedrophonos § the threwd |, 
Yet foaming with th’ archdeacon’s f critic blood ; 


In 





fagacity. ‘‘ Ilum fro /iterato plerique laudandum duxerunt, quum ille neniis 
quibufdam anilibus occupatus inter Milefias Punicas ApuLeit suit et ludicra litera- 
via confenefceret.” (Vid. Julium Capitolinum in Vita Clodii Albini ad Con- 
ftantium Auguftum ;). 1 wil] however fay, as to my own part, Illum pro li- 
terato /audandum femper duxi, but with a referve as to the application of his 
learning. 1 with this Zchnodates had been utilium fagax rerum. 

‘ ** Hylaéor means a dog with a clear and ftrong voice. One would think 
that this dog was one of Canidia’s breed, which called from the fepulchre the 
actual remains of the dead to enchant and ftupefy the living. This dog has 
been feratching up the earth about Doors Commons, and has torn up all the wills 
of the actors who lived in Shakfpeare’s times, and carried them in his mouth 
to the printer of a jate-edition of that author.—But when I {peak of rational 
men, it paffes the bounds of all fagacity to divine, by what fpecies of refined 
abfurdity the wil's and teflements of aétors could be raked up and publifhed to il- 
luftrate Shakfpeare. (See Malone’s Shakfpeare, vol. ii. p. 186, &c. &c. &c. 
and in the 2d vol. of the edit. of Shakfpeare, in 1793.) A critic for fuch an 
ingenious invention fhould be prefented with the altum Sagane caliendrum, which 
would not eafily fall from his head.—But Mr. M. has redeemed this piece of 
folly by many valuable excellencies. 

* ® See her Effay ou Shakfpeare, chiefly againft the Frerch critics. A very 
pretty effay, and a great many very pretty things have been jaid about it, 
which I fhall not contradi&. Dives apris, dives pofitis in fenore nummis,” is 3 
verfe that has always filled a houfe with fincere admirers, without any flattery. 

* + Afolus fignifies a dog of a fwarthy complexion. : 
pe d Beats the bufoes round —Defcriptive of Sir John Hawkins's Hiftory of 

ufic. 

_ £§ Nebrophonos fignifies a dog that flays the fawns and deer; and fo in truth 
it is; 

* Archdeacons, rats, and ftich fmall deer, 

Have been Dicx’s food for many a year. 
And, as Lear fays, * I'll take a word with this fame Leannep TueBan. My 
Jearned mafler Richard Porfon ;—but he loves notitles / It would be better if he 
did. 

© | Sbrewd.—Mr. Malone fays, the word forewd means atute, or intelligent ; 
Mr. Steevens fays, it is, bitter or fevere. Shakfp. Ed. 1793, vol. vi. p. 430. 
Reader, you may chufe, or rather combine the terms. 

* @ The reader may be furprifed to find any theological writingsin this part ; 
but Mr. Steevens’s ingenuicy has contrived to prefs Mr. Porfon's lette sto Mr. 
archdeacon Travis into the fervice of Shak{peare; and by fuch ingenuity wéo or 
whit may vot be preffed intoit? This is quite a fufficient excufe for me, or ra- 
ther a full juftification of my a'lufionto them. Sce Tempeft, vol. iii. p 68. 
Sceev. edit. 1793. Mr. Steevens ftiles Mr: P. “ an excellent {cholar and 2 per{pi- 
eacious critic;’? in which I moft cordially agree. But, f Iam rightly informed, 
he thanks neither Mr. Steevens, nor me, nor Dr. Parr, nor Dr. Burney the 


fchoolmafter, por any other detor or mifter in this country, for any optwien 
they may entertain or exprefs of him or his works, He neither gives nor takes. 
“ Walker, our bat.’—But there is a fomething, as I have learned from H» race 
of great men, ‘‘ quod /ene tormentum ingenio admovet plerumque duro.’ ——~ 
I find the archdeacon has re-publifhed his work, and in my opision has very 


wifely declined being ded any more by Dick and the foul-fead “ through yo 
an 
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In Theron’s * form mark Ritsow next contend, 
Fierce, meagre, pale, no commentator’s + friend ; 
Tom Warton laft Agriodos ¢ acute, 

With Labros Percy § barks in clofe purfuit : 

Hiot was the chace; I left it out of breath ; 

I with’d not to d¢ im at SHAKSPEARE’s death.’ P. 34. 





The Pfalms of David. A new and improved Verfion. 8vo. 
5s. Boards. Prieftley. 1794. 


THE late king of Sweden, aware of the errors and impers 
fections which abounded in the various verfions of the 
Bible, and particularly in that of his own country, formed a 
defign of procuring a new one, to be publifhed under his own 
authority and fanction. The plan was communicated to thofe 





and through flame and whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire, and having knives 
laid under his pillow, &c.’’ But the archdeacon has had the weaknefs to print 
his work on a wire-wove paper and bet-prefed. Had I been the archdeacon, [ 
fhould have been contented with the hot-prefing by Mr. Porfon—hot indeed, 
bifing-bot ! —'This co: troverfy has no good end: learning is good, and theolo- 
gv is good; but there is fomething better, H Ayarn. There is alio a writer 
who fays, Karanavyarat EAEOX xpizeag. Isit notfo, Mr, Profeflor? 

‘ * Theron fignities a dog of innate ferocity. 

© + Poor Tom Warton could have told a piteous tale, how bis hifloric body was 
punched full of dead!y hole by this literary Richard Ilid.—Dr. Percy could make 
a lamentation or two in fome ancient ditty in a fit or canto. Mr. Malone pro- 
bably has fe't agripe rather ftrong. The Avtiquarians—but they have /poten 
for themfelves. The Antiquarian Society is amiable and harmlefs, and from what 
I have feen, their publications refemble the fubje&s of them, Neavwy AMENHNA 
xagnva. Who could wih to difturb fuch repofe ? 

‘ ¢ Agriodes fignifics a dog with a fharp tooth.—I always regret the lofs of 
Thomas Warton: in his various writings he is amufing, inftructive,' pleafant, 
learned, and poetical—~Tom Warton had rather a kiodly affection for the jo- 
vial memory of archdeacon Waiter de Mapes of the eleventh century, men- 
tioned for his drinking ode in a former nete. Mr. W. tells us, (with a warm 
panegyric) in his 2d Differt. to the Hif. of E. P. that this divine Anacreon 
wrote alfo a Latin ode in favour of married priefts, concluding with thele jpi- 
rited lines: 

© Ecce pro Clericis multum allegavi; 

Nec non pro Prefbyteris multum comprobavi; 
Pater nofter pro me quoniam peccavi, 

Dicat quilque Prefbyter cum fua Suavi ! 


€ I quote this for my own fake, quoniam peccavi, and am inclined to hope that 
every Pre/oyter cum fua Suavi, will be as kind to the author of this poem on 
gue Pursuits or Lireratrore. Reqguic‘cat! 

* § Labros fignifies a dog that opens continually.—But I forget—Si quis dix- 
er.t EpIsceruM aligud infirmitate iaborare, anathema efto.~—ANnpb thus | take my 
leave of the wHote black-letter KENNEL, with ail their wit, and all their fo!- 
lies, and all their merry humouis; and they may both now and hereafter, un- 
awed by their great Huat/man who is no more, and mott probably unmolefted 
by me, continue to bark and grow}, and fnap, and quarrel, and teaze one an- 
other, till there remaius not a critical offai for which they may contend. £¢ 
velut abfcutem certatim ACT RON A clament. 
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perfons in his dominions, beft qualified to give it effect, arid 
amongit the reft to John Adam Tingiftadius, D. D. and pro- 
feflor of the oriental languages in the univerfity of Upfal, 
than whom few could be found more competent to the work. 
Of this he had given proofs to lis.countrymen in a verfion of 
the Proverbs, in the year 1774, and above five years fince in 
that of the Pfalms, from which this before us is taken. ‘The 
plan upon which he proceeded, is thus detailed in his Pre- 


face— 

‘ In humble obedience to the royal infructions iffued out, for 
the commiffion for tranflating the bible, in the year 1772, I made 
it a point, firft, to eftablifh the true reading of the original text ; 
+—fecondly, to exprefs in their pure and unadulterated meaning, 
the contents and true fenfe of the words of the text by Swedifh 
phrafes of fimilar import ;— thirdly, when fuch words and phrafes 
occurred, as had feveral fignifications, to find out the true one for 
each paffage ;—fourthly, whenever any peculiar modes of expref- 
fon or idioms prefented theinfelves, the literal tranflation of which 
might bring with it any fingularity or inexplicable obfeurity, to 
exprefs fuch paffages with other words, fo plainty and briefly, that 
the energy and force of the feriptureJanguage miglit not be loft; 
—fifthly, with refpect to fuch words in the original as relate to eaft- 
ern antiquities, manners, or cuftoms, to tranflate them in faét li- 
terally, but at the fame. time to explain them by note ; and fixth- 
ly, as much as was poffible, and in as far as it could be reconciled 
to the genuine fenfe of the origiral, to retain the old Swedith tranf- 
lation. 

* With all this he tells us, that “ he did not negleé&t to compare 
with the original not only the moft ancient verfions of the Bible 
made in various eaftern languages, but alfo the interpretations of 
fcripture and other philologicai performanees of fimilar import, that 
have appeared in more modern times, in different nations in En- 


rope.” P. iv. 
It is obferved by the Englifh tranflator that— 


¢ If, as in many inftances, no doubt they will, the Pfalms of 
David, in their prefent garb, fhould appear to ditfer effentially from 
what we have hitherto been taught to confider as the real fentiments 
of the royal pfalmift, it is prefumed that the alledged difference will 
not only have the advantage of fenfe and found reafon on its tide, 
but be likewife found tocorrefpond more faithfully with the origin- 
al text. And we have the learned profeffor’s own authority for 
informing the public, that the philological arguments upon which 
he grounds this difference in his verfion, will very fhortly appear in 
print for the behoof of thofe readers, who with to judge for them- 
felves, and to compare the verfion with the original’ Pp. v. 
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#f it be infeparable from the very nature of tranflation, that 
Yome chara¢teriftics of the original muft be loft or impaired, 
in a double tranflation the evil will increafe ; the work there- 
fore before us muft appear to confiderable difadvantage. 
Notwithftanding this, however, it will be found of confider- 
able ufe to thofe who cannot read the verfion in the Swedith; 
for, befides many excellent turns which illuftrate the fenfe, 
the notes abound with judicious remarks. 

That our readers may be enabled to judge, the. following 
{pecimen is inferted— 

‘ PSALM LXVIII. 

On occafton of the removal of the Ark of the covenant to Lion, with 
Solemn procefion and mufic, of which mention is made in II, Sam. 
chap. vi. ver. 12 and 1g. and J. Chron. chap. xv. ver. 25. and 
29. Tiey fang the fpecial proteBion, afforded by the Almighty to 
his people, his power and his glory. 


‘ A feftal Pfalm of David, to be performed with Mufic. 
‘ 1. Let God arife *! 


Let his enemies be fcattered ! 
May thofe that hate him 
flee before his face ! 

‘ 2. As fmoke is driven away, 


fo may they be driven ! 
As wax melteth before the fire, 
fo perifh the evil doers 
before the face of God! 
‘ 3. But let the righteous be glad, 
and rejoice before him, 
and celebrate their folemn feftivals! 


CHORUS, 
‘ 4. Sing unto God ¢ ! 
Sing the praife of his name ! 
Prepare the way before him, 
who rideth over the fpaces ¢ of the defarts 
whofe name is Eternal, 
* 5. Rejoice before him ; 

of the fatherlefs a father; 

of the widows an avenger : 

a God, 

. whofe habitation is holy ; 








aes 7 _ — a _——_— — 


‘ * Here the ark is lifted up to be borne by the pricks. The fong begins 
w'th the fame ceremonies as were cuftumary iv ancient times, when the ark 
was carried before the hoft of the ifraelites, during their march through the 
wildernefs. Vid. Numb. chap. x. ver. 35. 

‘ + Here it feems, the proceflion was ufhered in by the mufic of the inftiu- 
ments, mentioned in 1. Chron. chap. xv. 

*t By this, the poet feems to imply the fame immeafurable /paces of beav-n, 
which the Moft High is {aid to ride over, in verie 35. 


Ek 3 ‘6. A 
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‘ 6. A God, 
who giveth harbour to the houfelefs : 
who leadeth the oppreffed prifoner out into rich fields ; 
but letteth the workers of violence alone 
inhabit the barren rock. , 
~ € 7. When thou didft lead forth thy people *, 
O God! 
when thou didft march majeftically 
through the wildernefs, 
‘ 8. The earth fhook : 
the heavens melted 
before the Omnipotent : 
Even Sinai itfelf 
before God, 
the God of Ifrael. 
¢ 9. A mild rain didft thou let fall, 
O God! 
and refrefhedit the foil of thy inheritance + 
that languifhing land; 
‘ ro, So that thy dependants { 
could inhabit it. 
With thy bounty 
didft thou refrefh an oppreffed people, 
O God! 
‘ 11. A joyful meffage did the Lord fend: 
great multitudes of female meflengers §. 
‘ 12. Kings with their hofts 
flee hither, flee thither ; 
‘and the houfewife divideth the {poil |}. 
¢ 13. Repofe not yourfelves peaceably befide your tent-ftones], 


under the fhadow of dove’s wings, 





¢ * The poet calls to mind, how the Almighty led forth his people in for- 
mer times; firft during their wandering in the wildernefs, ver. 3.—11. and 
fecondiy, when they made the conqueft of the promifed land, ver. 12—15. 

‘+ The Defart of Sinai, in Exod. chap. iii. ver. 5. cailed a holy dand, is here 
reprefented as the fuil or glebe of God’s inheritance, on account of Mount 
Sinai being confidered as his oftenfible refidence, before he eftablifhed his 
dwelling among the Ifvaelites, either in the tabernacle or temple. 

‘ { Viz. The Ifraelites. The exoreflion is meant to denote God's providen- 
tial care of his people in the wildernefs, and deferves to be collated with 
Ifsiah, chap. xlili. ver. 19—20. 

© § Viz. Such, as lke Mirjam and her companions, vid. Exod. chap. xv. 
ver. 20. and feqq. fang the victories of If{rael, The poe: introduces their fong 
at ver. 13—15. 

| Tne vilbsitets foldier brings the fpoils of war home to his wife. 

‘€ € Compare w:th this, Numb. chap xxxii. ver. 6. To fit befide one’s tent- 
fones, fignifies in the Hebrew language, the fame as to fit at home at one’s fire~ 
ide: becaufe the eaftern nomadic nations are accuitomed to fet the pots they 
ufed for dreiling their victuals, upon three elevated ftoncs, 


covered 
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covered over with filver : 
glittering with gold *. ; 
‘ 14. When the Almighty deftroyeth the kings of the land +, 
Joy is diffufed over Zalmon f. 
‘ 15. A mountain of God § 
is mount Bafan: 
a mountain with high ridges 
is mount Bafan. 
‘ 16. Wherefore envy ye, 
O ye high mountains! 
this mountain, 
which the Lord has chofen for his refidence ? 
To all eternity | 
there however the Eternal fhall dwell. 
* 17. God is accompanied by innumerable hofts }j 
of thoufands of thoufands. 
In the midft of them appeareth the Lord, 
as formerly upon Sinai, 
holy, majeftic. 
‘ 18. Thou afcendeft on high ¥: 
for thy {poil takeft captives : 
as a prefent men ** : 
violent oppreffors ; 


that here +} thou mayeft dwell 
Eternal God ! 


CHORUS. 
* 19. From day to day, the Lord be praifed ! 





‘ * Figures defcriptive of the calm tranquillity of peace. 

* + It has happened not once, but many times that the combined heathen 
kings have been difperfed, and devoted to deftruction in this manner. Vid. 
Numb, chap. xxxi. Jofh. chap. ix. and x. &c. 

“ { Zalmon, a mountain belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, is beyond a 
doubt made ufe of here, agreeable to poetic licence, as a pars pro toto, to fig- 
nify the whvie country. 

© § An excecding large and confiderable mountain. The {cene is now changed. 
The fight of the mountainous hcights of Jerufalem, occafions the poet to feign 
a competition between the mountains of Paleftine, for the honour of being 
fixed upon as th refidence of the ark of the covenant. 

‘ | The numerous fuite that followed the ark of the covenant, appears, in 
the ideas of the poet, to afford an image of the innumerable hofts of angels, 
with which the Moft High was fuppofed to be encompaffed, in a manner fome - 
what fimilar to that of an eaftern monarch, whofe majefty was denated by the 
numerous retinue that accompanied him. 

* | Viz. Upon Mount Zioz. Compare Pfal. xii. ver. 6. 

« ** The poct alludes to the viGtories, which the Moft High caufed the If- 
raclites to obrain under his immediate aufpices, as their leader, over the an- 
cient inhabitants of Canaan and Zion, This paflage is grounded upon the 
oriental cuftomof making the monarch a prefent-of fome of the conquered 
enemies for flaves. 


* tt Among thy people, upon Mount Zion. 
E 4 Doth 
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Doth any burthen opprefs us ; 
The Moft High is our relief. 
* 20. Our God is the God, 
that giveth victory : 
The Lord, the Eternal, 
who delivereth from death : 
* 21. A God, 
that crufheth the head of his enemies ; 
the crown of the head of thofe, 
who perfevere in their tran{greffions. 
* 22. From the mount of Bafan*, 
I will fetch them back again, 
faith the Lord : 
Quite from the depth of the fea, 
J will bring them back. 
‘ 23. So that thy foot fhall wade in blood : 
and the tongues of thy dogs 
enjoy their fhare of the enemies +. 
‘ 24. We behold thy entrance, O God, 
my King’s entrance into his fanétuary. 
‘25. The fingers go before; 
the players upon ftringed inftruments follow after, 
furrounded on both fides by virgins, 
who beat the kettle-drums; 
‘ 26. In full chorus praifing God. 
The tribes, that are defcended from Ifrael, 
praife the Lord. 
‘27. There Benjamin, 
the youngeft among them, 
and yet their leader : 
Here the princes of Judah, 
clad in purple ; 
The princes of Sebulon : 
The princes of Naphtali. 
* 28. Support, O God, thy power : 
Confirm what thou haft done with us. 
‘ 29. To thy temple in Jerufalem, 
kings fhall bring prefents unto thee ! 
‘ 30. Subdue the wild beafts 
that lie in the reeds t : 
a powerful body of heroes, 
committing violence among a weaker people : 





¢ * The higheft, inacceffible mountain. 
* + Common images, with the ancient poets, to denote a total overthrow. ; 
‘+A poetic defcription of the inhabitants of Egypt. Compare with this, 


Pfal, Ixxiv. ver. 14. i 
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him who treadeth upon a floor of filver *, 
Scatter the hofts that delight in war. 
‘ 31. May the Hafmanians be gathered together from Egypt, 
may the Ethiopians + haften, 
to lift up their ‘hands to God! 
FIRST CHORUS. 
* 32. Sing to God, 
Ye ruling powers of the earth ! 
Confecrate fongs of praife to the Almighty ! 
* 33. To him, who rideth on the higheft heavens 
which were of old his ancient abode. 
Mark, how he letteth his voice ¢, — 
his Almighty voice be heard ! 
‘ 34, Give glory to God! 
Who manifefteth his excellency over Ifrael : 
his power in the clouds, 
SECOND CHORUS, 
‘ 35. Terrible doft thou fhew thyfelf, O God, 
out of thy holy dwellings §. 
The God of Ifrael is he, 
who beftoweth victory and firength 
on his people. 
Praifed be God!’ P. 154. 


~ 
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The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent. By 
William Rofcoe. 2 Vols. 4t0. 21. 28. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


[Nécpendently of the abilities of the author, two predif- 

pofing circumftances are neceflary to {pread over an hifto- 
rical narration a lively degree of intereft. It is neceflary that 
the fubje& of it fhould be fo far known, as already to fill 
fome {pace in the public eye ; and alfo, that the information 
which general readers are in poffeflion of concerning it, fhould 
be of that vague and imperfect kind, which rather ferves to 
ftimulate than to fatisfy curiofity. Precifely in this predica- 
ment is the period which Mr. Rofcoe has undertaken to illuf- 
trate. All who read, have read of the times of the Medici, 





rr 


¢ * This feems to be a ftrongly marked charadtcriftic of a certain haughty 
overbearing power, among the heathen nations, long fince contigned to utter 
oblivion. 

* + The Hafmanians and Ethiopians are here poetically fubftituted for the 
remote heathen nations in general. 

* ¢ Thunder. 

¢§ From heaven—from Sinai—from Zion, in the voice, which thou caufett 
to go forth. 


as 
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as of the brilliant and flourifhing cera of the country to which 
they belonged, and conneé with their names the revival and 
diffufion of literature. But notwithftanding this general im- 
preflion, the particulars of their lives, and characteriftic fea- 
tures of their minds,—and what is ftill of more importance, 
the hiftory of letters, and the mental procefs which was bring- 
ing to maturity fo many fair fruits of fcience and of art,—in 
this country at leaft, has been very little the obje& of refearch. 
Italian literature is acceffible to comparatively but few; and of 
thofe who read the language, the greater part fatisfy them- 
felves with a few of the more common claflics, and are con- 
tent to remain ignorant of many a brilliant production, and 
many an eager conte{t, which charmed or divided the wits and 
f{cholars of a former age. 

Mr. Rofcoe does not, however, embrace fo large an objec 
as the complete hiftory of the revival of literature: but, find- 
ing (to ufe his own words) ‘ that every thing great and efti- 
mable in feience and in art, revolved round Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, during the fhort but fplendid era of his life,,as a com- 
mon centre, and derived from him its invariable prefervation 
and fupport,’—he has chofen this individual of that illuftrious 
family, for the labours of his pen, more particularly as Lo- 
renzo, ‘ though admired and venerated by his cotemporaries, 
has been defrauded of his juft fame by pofterity,’ who have 
turned their eyes almoft exclufively upon his fecond fon Leo 
the Tenth, who undoubtedly promoted the views, but never in 
any degree rivaled the talents of his father. 

‘The fources from whence Mr. Rofcoe has drawn, are ac- 
curately pointed out in the prefatory account of the work; 
and we have the pleafure to fee, that the tafte and talents 
which every one who knows Mr. Rofcoe, knows him to be in 
poffeffion of, have been affifted not only by the hiflories of 
Valori and Bruni, Machiavelli and Ammirato, the critical la- 
bours of Crefcimbeni, Muratori, Bandini, and Tirabofchi, 
but with original documents procured for him from the Lau- 
rentian and Ricardo libraries. Particularly, he has had the 

ood fortune to obtain copies of feveral beautiful poems of 
Pb which were not even known to be in being by his 
former biographers. Many of thefe are here given, and will 
claim our notice in the courfe of the work. 

The life of Lorenzo himfelf is*preceded by what may be 
called a finifhed tketch of the life of Cofmo, the grandfather 
of Lorenzo, and the fecond of his family who enjoyed the 
chief -power in the commonwealth, by the peculiar and ho- 
nourable title of a popularity acquired by the benefits be- 
ftowed on his fellow-citizens. Of thefe benefits, the moft 


important were the encouragement of learning and learned 
, men, 
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men, to which Cofmo devoted a very large fhare of his for- 
tune.—T he attention to Greek literature, fome attempts to 
cultivate which had been made in the life of Boccacio, but 
which had afterwards received a check, was now reviving 
with an ardour which partook of the eagernefs of paflion 5 
feveral learned Greeks, driven from Conitantinople by the 
dread or by the arms of the Turks, f{pread through the Ita- 
lian ftates their language and their philofophy ; and, above 
all, libraries began to be collected, and the moft diligent re- 
fearch made for thofe precious remains of antiquity, in which, 
like fire in covered embers, fcience was kept from perifhing, 
though buried under heaps of dirtand rubbifh. ‘The lover of 
the claflics will follow, with a kind of filial veneration, the 
zealous efforts of Filelfo, Aurifpa, Poggio, and others, to re~ 
cover thefe precious treafures ; he will tremble to think how 
near fome. of them were to perifhing by neglect; he will 
fympathife in the feelings of Guarino Veronefe, who, re- 
turning from Conftantinople with a rich cargo of manufcripts, 
loft them by fhipwreck, with which difappointment his hair turn- 
ed fuddenly white ;—and he will almoit with, at the expenfe of 
the familiarity and facility the objects-of ftudy now prefent to 
him, to have lived in thofe times, when he might have fhared 
the exultation of difcovering, from time to time, a new cla 


fic, and felt the powerful {pring which fuch an acceflion of 
frefh ideas muft have given to every faculty of the human 
mind. Of all who exerted themfelves on this occafion, Poggio 
was the moft fuccefsful. While he attended the council of 
Conftance, he vifited the convent of San Gallo, where he 
found a complete copy of Quintilian. 


¢ At the fame time he found the three firt books, and part of 
the fourth, of the Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus. Some idea 
may be formed of the critical ftate of thefe works from the account 
that Poggio has left. Buried in the obfcurity of a dark and lonely 
tower, covered with filth and rubbifh, their deftruCtion feemed in- 
evitable. Of this fortunate difcovery he gave immediate notice 
to his friend Leonardo .\retino, who, by reprefenting to him the 
importance and utility of his labours, ftimulated him to frefh exer- 
tions, The letter addreffed by Leonardo to Poggio on this occa- 
fion is full of the higheft commendations, and the moft extravagant 
expreflions of joy. By his fubfequent refearches through France and 
Germany, Poggio alfo recovered feveral of the orations of Cicero, 
At that time only eight of the comedies of Plautus were known. 
The firft compleat copy of that author was brought to Rome, at 
the inftance of Poggio, by Nicholas of Treves, a German monk, 
from whom it was purchafed by the cardinal Giordano Orfini, who 
was afterwards with great difficulty prevailed upon to fuffer Pogzio 
and 
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and his friends to copy it; and even this favour would not have 
been granted without the warm interference of Lorenzo, the bro- 
ther of Cofmo de’ Medici, The monk had flattered the Italian 
fcholars that he alfo poflefled a copy of the work of Aulus Gel- 
lius, and of the firft book of Quintus Curtius; but in this they 
were difappointed. From a Latin elegy by Chriftoforo Landino 
on the death of Poggio, we are fully authorized to conclude: that 
he alfo firft difcovered the beautiful and philofophic poem of Lu- 
cretius, that of Silius Italicus, and the valuable work of Colu- 
mella: and from a memorial yet exifting in the hand writing of 
Angelo Pelitiano, it appears that the poems of Statius were brought 
into Italy by the fame indefatigable inveftigator. In the opinion of 
Politiano thefe poems were indeed inaccurate and defective, yet all 
the copies which he had feen were derived from this manuicript. 

* Poggio had once formed the fuileft expectations of obtaining a 
copy of the Decades of Livy, which a monk had affured him he 
had feen in the Ciftercian monaftery of Sora, comprized in two 
volumes in large Lombard characters. He immediately wrote to a 
friend at Florence, requefting him to prevail on Cofmo de’ Medici 
to direét his agent in that neighbourhood to repair to the monaftery, 
and to purchafe the work. Some time afterwards Poggio addrefled 
himfelf to Leonello d’Efte, marquis of Ferrara, on the fame fubjeé, 
but apparently without any great hopes of fuccefs. His attempts 
to recover the writings of Tacitus, were equally fruitlefs.- After 
long inquiry, he was convinced that no copy of that author exifted 
in Germany ; yet at the diftance of nearly a century, the five books 
of his hiftory were brought from thence to Rome, and prefented to 
Leo X. In profecution of his favourite object, Poggio extended 
his refearches into England, where he refided fome time with the 
cardinal bifhop of Winchefter ; and from whence he tranfmitted 
to Italy the Bucolics of Calphurnius, and a part of the works of 
Petronius.’ Vol. i. p. 26. 


Aurifpa arrived at Venice from Conftantinople 


‘ In the year 1423, with two hundred and thirty-eight manu- 
fcripts, amongft which were all the works of Plato, of Proclus, 
of Plotinus, of Lucian, of Xenophon, the hiftories of Arrian, of 
Dio, and of Diodorus Siculus, the geography of Strabo, the poems 
of Callimachus, of Pindar, vf Oppian, and thofe attributed to 
Orpheus.’ Vol. i. P. 30. 


From thefe treafures,—to poflefs himfelf of which, Cofmo 
{pared neither pains nor expenfe, arofe the celebrated library 
of the Medici,—which was, after his death, further enriched 
by his defcendants, and particularly by his grandfon Lorenzo, 
and is known to the prefent times under the name of the 
Biblietheca Mediceo-Laurentiana. Cofmo likewife founded 


the library of St. Mark, ia the arrangement of which he was 
afiifted 
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afifted by a poor fcholar, Tomafo, who afterwards, undef 
the name of Nicholas V. became the founder of the Vatican. 
The life of Cofmo derived celebrity from the dawn of the 
arts, as well as from the revival of Jetters. Brunellefchi, 
Donatelli, and Ghiberti, were deftined to pleafe an age, upon 
which a Raphael anda Michael Angelo had not yet nfen. 

At the death of Cofmo in 1464, Lorenzo, the fubject of 
this hiftory, was fixteen, and had at that time given indica- 
tions of extraordinary talents; and though in the authority 
which was now become in a manner hereditary in his family, 
he was preceded by his father; yet the infirmities of Piero 
gave occafion for his early introduction upon the ftage 
of public bufinefs. It is: impoflible, perhaps, to conceive a 
more favourable pofition for the cultivation of the mental 
powers, than that in which Lorenzo ftood. ‘The wealth of 
the Medici, and their patronage of genius and learned men, 
fecured him the beft afliftance in his ftudies, and early accefs 
to all the precious monuments of art which were then extant} 
and yet, as the authority of his family refted on the bafis of 
popularity, and was-mot yet encumbered with the ceremoni- 
ous obfervances and fervile forms of acknowledged defpotifm, 
there was nothing to prevent that free intercourfe with his 
fellow-citizens, which is neceflary to form the accomplifhed 
and manly character.—Lorenzo had the advantage of the in- 
ftrutions of Chrifieforo Landino, Argyropylus, and Mar/ilio 
Ficinio. With Ficinio, by whom he was feduloufly inftructed 
in the doctrines of Platonifm, he maintained through life an 
unalterable friendfhip. 

The talents of Lorenzo are reprefented by Mr. Rofcoe to 
be ‘ fo verfatile, that it is dificult to difcover any department of 
bufinefs or of amufement, of art or of {cience, to which they 
were not at fome time applied ;'"—and again he fays, £ fo va- 
rious, yet fo extenfive were his powers, that they are fcarcely 
reconcileable to that confiftency of character, with which the 
laws of human nature feldom difpenfe.’ 

Without {topping at prefent to inquire whether the bio- 
grapher is not fomewhat influenced in this very comprehen- 
five eulogium, by the (perhaps laudable) partiality which is 
generally felt by an ardent mind for the character he hasem- 
ployed him(felf in delineating,—we fhall readily acknowledge 
that Lorenzo exhibited an equal genius for politics and for 
literature, and that he well deferved, by his liberal patronage 
and fplendid eftablifhments, the title of magnificent, by which 
he has beem diftinguifhed. In the confpiracy of Luca Pitti, 
which took place while he was yet a youth, his prefence of 
mind was the’means of faving the life of his father. Previous 
to that event, he had travelled to Naples and other ftates of 

Italy, 





. 
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Italy, and made himfelf mafter of the politics of the different 
courts. This was the rather neceffary, as intrigue, mucli 
more than arms, decided the contefts of the fmall Italian 
ftates. Their bloodlefs battles were fought, as Machiavelli 
aflures us, from noon till evening, without the lofs of a fingle 
man; and though, as Mr. Rofcoe obferves, this account can- 
not be fuppofed to be literally true,—yet from the manner in 
which the threatening ftorm, raifed by the banifhed partifans 
of the Pitti faction, was blown over, we may conjeéture that 
addrefs, and probably intereft, were more powerful agents 
than military valour. Indeed Piero would have been ruined 
with the Florentines, if he had not in time recalled a falfe 
ftep he made in beginning to call in his money from the citi- 
zens. 

After peace was reftored, a {plendid tournament was held, 
which gave occafion to two of the moft noted poems of the 
fifteenth century, the Gioftra of Lorenzo de’ Medici, by 
Luca Pulci, brother to Luigi Pulci who wrote the Morgante, 
and the Gioftra of Guiliano de’ Medici, by Angelo Politiano; the 
laft celebrated author was only then fourteen, Of thefe poems 
fome fpecimens are given, with elegant tranflations. About 
this time Landino publifhed his Di/putationes Camaldulen/es, 
a work of the nature of the Tufculan Queftions, in which 
the two brothers of the Medici are introduced as fpeakers. 
Lorenzo himfelf was early a poet; and the mentionof fome 
of his fonnets is:preceded by an account, rather too folemn 
for the oceafion, of his early love, which feems to have been 
the offspring of a poetical fancy, rather than his poetry the 
offspring of his paflion. 

In the year 1469 Piero died, and Lorenzo fucceeded to the 
acknowledged dire€tion of the republic.—* On the fecond 
day, he fays, after that event, he was attended at his own 
houfe by many of the principal inhabitants of Florence, who 
requeftcd he would take upon himfelf the adminiftration and 
care of the republic, in.the fame manner as his grandfather 
and father had before done."—We are not told the precife 
manner in which the authority cf one man was made to agree 
with the forms of the republic ; but it was probably effected 
by the Medici either holding themfelves, or filling with their 
adherents, the chief offices of the ftate. In fhort, Lorenzo 
ftcod on the fame ground at Florence, as Pericles had done at 
Athens. Of this the chief caufe was, no doubt, the immenfe 
wealth of the family :—this was derived from commerce, par- 
ticularly in eaftern merchandife by Alexandria,—from farms 
and wines, and particularly from banks eftablifhed in almoft 
all the trading cities of Europe. Nor was the munificent 
employment of their riches lefs to be admired. Lorenzo 

computes 
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coniputes that his anceftors had expended, in. works of public 
charity or utility, 663,755 florins, fince the return of Cofmo 
from banifhment,—and adds, that he thought it well laid out. 
He himfelf laid out vaft fums in buildings, colle€tiors of an- 
tiques, libraries, and the moft ope patronage of literary 
men. He eftablifhed a fchool of painting and fculpture, 
where Michael Angelo exhibited his firft produdtions. © In 
public fhows, feftivals, and literary prizes, he emulated the 
magnificence of ancient Rome. But one of the chief features 
of his private life was the cultivation of the Platonic philo- 
fophy. And let it not feem incredible to thofe acquainted 
only with the manners of the prefent day, that, amidft the 
luxuries of wealth and the intrigues of policy, the lofty doc- 
trines of Platonifm fhould be ftudied with as much eagernefs 
as in.a cloifter.—Ficino, the great champion of the fect, had 
been the tutor of Lorenzo; and the Platonic academy, which 
had its beginning in the life of Cofmo, now flourifhed with 
additional {fplendour under the aufpices of Lorenzo. After 
giving ‘an account of a som wr7 poem of Lorenzo, in 
which he gives a fketch of the doctrines of Plato, the author 
adds— | 


* In order to give additional ftability to thefe ftudies, Lorenzo 
and his friends formed the intention of renewing, with extraordinary 
pomp, the folemn annual feafts to the memory of the great philo- 


fopher, which had been celebrated from the time of his death to 
that of his difciples Plotinus and Porphyrius, but had then been 
difcontinued for the {pace of twelve hundred years. The day 
fixed on for this purpofe was the feventh of November, which was 
fuppofed to be the anniverfary not only of the birth of Plato, but 
of his death, which happened among his friends at a convivial 
banquet, precifely at the clofe of his eighty-firft year. The per- 
fon appointed by Lorenzo to prefide over the ceremony at Florence 
was Francefco Bandini, whofe rank and learning rendered him ex- 
tremely proper for the office. On the fame day another party met 
at Lorenzo’s villa at Carreggi, where he prefided in perfon. At 
thefe meetings, to which the moft learned men in Italy reforted, it 
was the cuftom for one of the party, after dinner, to feleét certain 
paffages from the works of Plato, which were fubmitted to the 
elucidation of the company, each of the guefts undertaking the il- 
luftration or difcuffion of fome important or doubtful point. By 
this inftitution, which was continued for feveral years, the philofo- 
phy of Plato was fupported not only in credit but in fplendor, and 
its profeffors were confidered as the moft refpeftable and enlightened 
men of the age. Whatever Lorenzo thought proper to patronize, 
became the admiration of Florence, and confequently of all Italy. 
He was the gla/s of fa/hion, and thofe who joined in his purfuits, 


or imitated his example, could not fail of fharing in that applaufe 
which 
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which feemed to attend on every aétion of his life.” Vols is ps 
167. 


It would be curious, had we fufficient documents for it, to 
trace the influence of the Platonic doétrines on the fy{tems of 
the day, and particularly to difcover what fort of compromife 
or of alliance they formed with the religious creeds which 
were profefled by the literary circle. The Chriftian piety, of 
Lorenzo at leaft, feems to have been equally con{picuous with 
his Platonifm.—Of all the fcholars whom he patronifed, Po- 
litian was moft in the favour of Lorenzo. He made him tutor 
of his children: and though, from the continual bickerings 
between him and Clarice, the wife of Lorenzo (for thefe fcho- 
Jars did not always exhibit the moft amiable manners) he was 
obliged to withdraw him from that office, the moft affection- 
ate attachment fubfifted between them to the death of Lo- 
renzo. 

The moft ftriking political event in the life of Lorenzo is 
the confpiracy of the Pazzi, of which an interefting account 
is given in the fourth chapter of this work— 


‘ A tranfaction in which a pope, a cardinal, an archbifhop, and 
feveral ether ecclefiaftics, affociated themfelves with a band of ruf- 
fians, to deftroy two men who were an honour to their age and 
country ; and purpofed to perpetrate their crime.at a feafon of 
hofpitality, in the fanétuary of a Chriftian church, and at the very 
moment .of the elevation of the hoft, when the audience bowed 
down before it, and the affaffins were prefumed to be in the imme- 
diate preience of their God.’ Vol. i. p. 176, 

We cannot refift the temptation of tranfcribing the follow- 
ing particulars— 


‘ The immediate aflaffination of Giuliano was committed to 
Francefco de’ Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini, and that of Lorenzo 
had been intrufted to the-fole hand of Monteficco. This office he 
had willingly undertaken whilft he underftood that it was to be exe- 
cuted in a private dwelling, but he fhrunk from the idea of pollut- 
ing the houfe of God with fo heinous a crime. Two ecclefiaftics 
were therefore felected for the commiflion of a deed, from which 
the foldier was deterred by conicientious motives. Thefe were 
Stefano da Bagnone, the apoftolic fcribe, and Antonio Maffei. 

_ © The young cardinal having exprefled’a defire to attend divine 
fervice in the church of the Reparata, on the enfuing Sunday, 
being the twenty-fixth day of April 1478, Lorenzo invited him 
and his fuite to his houfe in Florence. He accordingly ¢ame with 
a large retinue, fupporting the united characters of cardinal and 
apoftolic legate, and was. received by Lorenzo with that fplendor 
and hofpitality with which he was always accuftomed to entertain 

men 
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men of high rank and confequence. Giuliano did not appear, a cir- 
cumftance that alarmed the confpirators, whofe arrangements would 
not admit of longer delay. They foon however learnt that he in- 
tended to be prefent at the church.—The fervice was already be- 
gun, and the cardinal had taken his feat, when Francefco de’ Pazzi 
and Bandini, obferving that Giuliano was not yet arrived, left the 
church and went to his houfe, in order to infure and haften his at- 
tendance. Giuliano accompanied them, and as he walked between 
them, they threw their arms round him with the familiarity of inti- 
mate friends, but in fact to difcover whether he had any armour 
under his drefs ; poflibly conjeturing from his long delay, that he 
had fufpected their purpofe. At the fame time by their freedom 
and jocularity, they endeavoured to obviate any apprehenfions 
which he might entertain from fuch a proceeding. The confpira- 
tors having taken their ftations near their intended viétims, waited 
with impatience for the appointed fignal. The bell rang—the 
prieft raifed the confecrated wafer—the people bowed before it— 
and at the fame inftant Bandini plunged a fhort dagger into the 
breaft of Giuliano.—On receiving the wound he took a few hafty 
fieps and fell, when Francefco de’ Pazzi rufhed upon him with in- 
credible fury, and ftabbed him in different parts of his body, con- 
tinuing to repeat his ftrokes even after he was apparently dead. 
Such was the violence of his rage, that he wounded himfelf deeply 
in the thigh. The priefts who had undertaken the murder of Lo- 
renzo were not equally fuccefsful. An ill-directed blow from 
Maffei, which was aimed at the throat, but took place behind the 
neck, rather roufed him to his defence than difabled him. He 
immediately threw off his cloak, and holding it up as a fhield in his 
left hand, with his right he drew his fword, and repelled his affail- 
ants. Perceiving that their purpofe was defeated, the two ecclefi- 
aftics, after having wounded one of Lorenzo’s attendants who had 
interpofed to defend him, endeavoured to fave themfelves by flight. 
At the fame moment Bandini, his dagger ftreaming with the blood 
of Giuliano, rufhed towards Lorenzo ; but meeting in his way with 
Francefco Nori, a perfon in the fervice of the Medici, and in 
whom they placed great confidence, he ftabbed him with a wound 
inftantaneoufly mortal. At the approach of Bandini, the friends of 
Lorenzo encircled him, and hurried him into the facrifty, where 
Politiano and others clofed the doors, which were of brafs, Ap- 
prehenfions being entertained that the weapon which had wounded 
him was poifoned, a young man attached to Lorenzo fucked the 
wound, A general alarm and confternation took place in the 
church; and {uch was the tumult which enfued, that it was at firft 
believed by the audience that th e building was falling in; but no 
fooner was it underftooed that Lorenzo was in danger, than feveral of 
the youth of Florence formed themteives into.a body, and receiv. 
ing him iato the midft of them, condué oe him to his houfe, mak. 
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ing a circuitous turn from the church, left he fhould meet with the 
dead body of his brother. 

* Whilft thefe tranfaétions paffed in the church, another commo- 
tion took place in the palace; where the archbifhop, who had left 
the church, as agreed upon before the attack on the Medici, and 
about thirty of his affociates, attempted to overpower the magi- 
ftrates, and to poffefs themfelves of the feat of government. Leav- 
ing fome of his followers ftationed in different apartments, the 
archbifhop proceeded to an interior chamber, where Cefare Pe- 
trucci, then gonfaloniere, and the other magiftrates were affembled. 
No fooner was the gonfaloniere informed of his approach, than 
out of refpeét to his rank he rofe to meet him. Whether the arch- 
bifhop was difconcerted by the prefence of Petrucci, who was 
known to be of a refolute character, of which he had given a 
ftriking inftance in fruftrating the attack of Bernardo Nardi upon 
the town of Prato, or whether his courage was not equal to the 
undertaking, is uncertain; but inftead of intimidating the magi- 
ftrates by a fudden attack, he began to inform Petrucci that the 
pope had beftowed an Employment on his fon, of which he had ta 
deliver to him the credentials. This he did with fuch hefitation, 
and in fo defultory a manner, that it was fcarcely poflible to colle& 
his meaning. Petrucci alfo obferved that he frequently changed 
colour, and at times turned towards the door, as if giving a fignal 
to fome one to approach.—-Alarmed at his manner, and probably 
aware of his charaéter, Petrucci fuddenly rufhed out of the chame 
ber, and called together the guards and attendants. By attempting 
to retreat, the archbifhop confefled his guilt. In purfuing him, 
Petrucci met with Giacopo Poggio, whom he caught by the hair, 
and throwing him on the ground, delivered into the cuflody of his 
followers, The reft of the magiftrates and their attendants feized 
upon fuch arms as the place fupplied, and the implements of the 
kitchen became formidable weapons in their hands. Having fe- 
cured ‘the doors of the palace, they furioufly attacked their fcatter- 
ed and intimidated enemies, who no longer attempted refiftance. 
During this commotion they were alarmed by a tumult from with- 
out, and perceived from the windows Giacopo de’ Pazzi, followed 
by about one hundred foldiers, crying out liberty, and exhorting 
the people to revolt, At the fame time they found that the infur- 
gents had forced the gates of the palace, and that fome of them 
were entering to defend their companions. The magiftrates how- 
ever perfevered in their defence, and repulfing their enemies, fe- 
cured the gates till a reinforcement of their. friends came to their 
affiftance, Petrucci was now firft informed of the aflaffination of 
Giuliano, and the attack made upon Lorenzo, The relation of 
this treachery excited his higheft indignation. With the concur- 
rence of the: ftate counfellors, he ordered Giacopo Poggio to be 


, hung io fi ight of the populace, out of the palace windows, and fe- 
cured 
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cured the archbifhop, with his brother and the other chiefs of the 
confpiracy. Their followers were either flaughtered in the palace, 
or thrown half alive'through the windows. One only of the whole 
humber efcaped.. He was found foie days afterwards concealed in 
the wainfcots, -perifhing with hunger, and in confideration of his 
fufferings received his pardon. 

‘ The young cardinal Riario, who had taken refuge at the altar, 
was preferved from the rage of the populace by the interference of 
Lorenzo, who appeared to give credit to his affeverations, that hé 
was ignorant of the intentions of the confpirators. It is faid that 
his fears had fo violent an effect upon him, that he never afterwards 
recovered his natural complexion. His attendants fell a facrifice to 
the refentment of the citizens. The ftreets were polluted with the 
dead bodies and mangled limbs of the flaughtered. With the head 
of one of thefe unfortunate wretches on a lance the populace pa- 
raded the city, which refounded with the cry of palle, palle, perifh 
the traitors ! Francefco de’ Pazzi being found at the houfe of his 
uncle Giacopo, where on account of his wound he was confined 
to his bed, was.dragged out naked and exhaufted by lofs of blood, 
and being brought to the palace, fuffered the fame death as his af- 
fociate, His punifhment was immediately followed by that of the 
archbifhop, who was hung through the windows of the palace, 
and was not allowed even to diveft himfelf of his prelatical robes, 
The laft moments of Salviati, if we may credit Politiano, were 
marked by a fingular inftance of ferocity. Being fufpended clofe 
to Francefco de’ Pazzi, he feized the naked body with his teeth, 
and relaxed not from his hold even in the agonies of death. Jacopo 
de’ Pazzi had efcaped from the city during the tumult, but the day 
following he was made a prifoner by the neighbouring peafants, 
who regardlefs of his intreaties to put him to death, brought him to 
Florence, and delivered him upto the magiftrates. As his guilt 
was manifeft, his execution was inftantaneous, and afforded from 
the windows of the palace another fpectacle that gratified the re- 
fentment of the enraged multitude. His nephew Renato, who 
fuffered at the fame time, excited in fome degree the commiferation 
of the {peétators. Devoted to his ftudies, and averfe to popular 
commotions, he had refufed to be an actor in the confpiracy, and 
his filence was his only crime. The body of Giacopo had been 
interred in the church of Santa Croce, and to this circumftance the 
fuperftition of the people attributed an unufual and inceffant fall of 
rain that fucceeded thefe difturbances. Partaking in their prejudices, 
or defirous of gratifying their revenge, the magiftrates ordered his 
body to be removed without the walls of the city, The following 
Morning it was again torn from the grave by a great multitude of 
children, who in {pite of the reftrictions of decency, and the inter- 
ference of fome of the inhabitants, after dragging it a long time 
through the ftreets, and treating it with every degree of wanton 
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opprobrium, threw it into theriver Arno. Such was the fate of a 
man who had enjoyed the higheft honours of the republic, and for 
his fervices to the ftate had been rewarded with the privileges of the 
equeftrian rank. The reft of this devoted family were condemned 
either to imprifonment or to exile, excepting only Guglielmo de’ 
Pazzi, who, though not unfufpected, was firft fheltered from the 
popular fury in the houfe of Lorenzo, and was afterwards ordered 
to remain at his own villa, about twenty-five miles diftant from 


Florence,’ Vol. i. Pp. 183. 


Giuliano, thus cut off in the prime of his days, left a na- 
tural fon, who was afterwards raifed to the chair under the 
name of Clement VII. 

Though Lorenzo ,had efcaped the dagger of the affaflin, 
he was expofed to the vengeance of the pope and the king of 
Naples, who combined againft him, and offered the Florentines 
peace, only on condition of delivering up Lorenzo into their 
hands. In this perilous conjuncture, he took a refolution 
as magnanimous as the event proved it to be politic; which 
was, to go and negotiate perfonally with the king of Naples. 
The letter which he left for the ftates of Florence, before he 
fet out to put him/felf in the hands of his declared enemty, is 
full of the moft generous fentiments. It may be prefumed, 
we think, that the treafures of the Medici family were not 
{pared on this urgent occafion. ‘The pope at length followed 
the example of Ferdinand; he took off the interdiét he had 
laid on Florence,— and, the ftorm being blown over, Lorenzo 
was left at leifure to attend to thofe ftudies his elegant mind 
had been nourifhed with from his infancy ; and the fifth chap- 
ter, the laft in this volume, is devoted to a critical account of 
the ftate of Italian poetry, and particularly of the poems of 
Lorenzo.—It is a remarkable fact, and difficult to be account- 
ed for, that, after the produCtions of Petrarch, Dante, and 
Boccacio, the Italian tongue fe!l back into a degree of neglect 
and barbarifm,—owing probably in a great meafure to the claf- 
fic enthufiafm which was fo prevalent at the period we are 
now conlidering. ‘To Lorenzo we are in great part to attri- 
bute,— not only | by means of his patronage, but of his perfo- 
nal talents,—the revival of Italian poetry. He wrote ina 
great variety of meafures, and on a variety of fub jects, feri- 
ous, tender, and comic; and after the intervention of fo 
many.centu ries, during which his produ tions have very un- 
accountably leptin manufcript inthe Laurentian library, he has 
had the good fortune to fall into the hands of one who, being 
himfelf a poet, has not only illuftrated his produCtions with 
the tafte and feeling of a congenial mind, but has tranflated 


a few of them with the greatelt cleganict and fpirit. Of thefe 
we 
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we fhall give our readers two fpecimens in different ftyles ; 


for the Italian of the latter we muft refer them to the publi- 
cation— 


* Oimé, che belie lagrime fur quelle 
Che’l nembo di difio ftillando moffe ! 
Quando il giufto dolor che’l cor percofle, 
Sali poi fu nell’ amorofe ftelle ! 

Rigavon per la delicata pelle 
Le bianche guancie dolcemente rofle, 
Come chiar rio faria, che’n prato fofle, 
Fior bianchi, ¢ roffi, le lagrime belle ; 

Lieto amor {tava in l’amorofa piogyia, 
Com’ uccel dopo il fol, bramate tanto, 
Lieto riceve rugiadofe ftille. 

Poi piangendo in quelli occhi ov’ egli alloggia, 
Facea del bello e dolorofo pianto, 

Vifibilmente ufcir dolce faville. 


* Ah pearly drops, that pouring from thofe eyes, 
Spoke the diffolving cloud of foft defire! 
What time cold forrow chill’d the genial fire, 
“ Struck the fair urns and bade the waters rife.” 

Soft down thofe cheeks, where native crimfon vies 
With ivory whitenefs, fee the chryftals throng ; 
As fome clear river winds its ftream along, 
Bathing the flowers of pale and purple dyes. 
Whilft Love, rejoicing in the amorous fhower, 
Stands like fome bird, that after fultry heats 
Enjoys the drops, and fhakes his glittering wings : 
Then grafps his bolt, and confcious of his power, 
Midft thofe bright orbs aflumes his wonted feat, 
And thro’ the lucid fhower his living light’ning flings.’ 
Vol. i, Pp. 260. 
The image of Love bathing his wings, which has been ufed 
by feveral poets, Mr. Rofcoe traces up to this fonnet of Lo- 
renzo, as the original of it-—The next is of a graver caft ; and 
with it we fha!ll conclude our account of this volume, and, for 
the prefent, of this interefting publication— 


* Rife from thy trance, my flumbering genius rife, 
That fhrouds from truth’s pure beam thy torpid eyes! 
Awake, and fee, fince reafon gave the rein 
To low defire, thy every work how vain. 

Ah think how falfe that blifs the mind explores, 
In futile honours, or unbounded ftores ; 

How poor the bait that would thy fteps decoy 
To fenfual pleafure, and unmeaning joy. 
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Roufe all thy powers for better ufe defigned, 
And know thy native dignity of mind ; 

Not for low aims and mortal triumphs given, 
Its means exertion, and its object heaven. 

‘ Haft thou not yet the difference underftood, 
*T wixt empty pleafure, and fubftantial good ? 
Not more oppofed—by all the wife conteft, 

The rifing orient from the fartheft weft. 

‘ Doom’d from thy youth the galling chain to prove 

Of potent beauty, and imperious love, 

Their tyrant rule has blighted all thy time, 

And marr’d the promife of thy early prime. 

Tho’ beauty’s garb thy wondering gaze may-win, 
Yet know that wolves, that harpies dwell within. 

‘ Ah think, how fair thy better hopes had fped, 

Thy widely erring fteps had reafon led ; 

Think, if thy time a nobler ufe had known, 

Ere this the glorious prize had been thine own. 
Kind to thylfelf, thy clear difcerning will 

Had wifely learnt to fever good from ill. 

Thy fpring-tide hours confum’d in vain delight, 
Shall the fame follies clofe thy wint’ry night? 
With vain pretexts of beauty’s potent charms, 
And nature's frailty blunting reafon’s arms? 
—At length thy long loft liberty regain, 

Tear the ftrong tie, and break the inglorious chain, 
Freed from falfe hopes aflume thy native powers, 
And give to reafon’s rule thy future hours ; 

To her dominion yield thy trufting foul, 

And bend thy‘ wifhes to her ftrong control ; 

Till Love, the ferpent that deftroy’d thy reft, 


Crufh’d by her hand fhall mourn his humbled creft.’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 284. 
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The Story of the Moor of Venice. Tranflated from the Italian. 
with two Effays on Shake[peare, and preliminary Ob/ervationse 
By Wolfienbolme Parr, A. M. late Fellow of Corpus Chri/fti 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1795- 


PT HIS publication confifts of an E/fay on Shak/peare’s Co- 

Yiolanus, and another on Othello,—the /fory. on. which 
Othello is founded, tranflated from the Italian,—and an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Mahommedan prayer, which the eccen- 
tric Wortley Montague. is faid to have worn ahkout his neck 
till he died. In the effays we meet with nothing pceuliarly 


acute and ingenious, though many of the obfervations may be 
jutt. 
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juft. As to Coriolanus, it certainly is not Shakfpeare’s bett. 
play ;-and we are of the opinion of the effay writer, that the 
cataftrophe might be more highly wrought, though we do not 
think that the previous difplay of the charafter of Coriolanus 
is by any means ufelefs. The ftory of the Moor of Venice is 
tranflated from Gira/di Cintio. Giraldi wrote an hundred 
novels divided into decades; and the Moor of Venice is the 
feventh of the third decade. The edition was printed by 
Leonardo Torrentino, 1561. It is wéll known that our great 
dramatic writer borrowed all his plots which were not hiftori- 
cal, from the popular ftories of the time. In the prefent 
inftance, the play follows the track of the novel in all the 
chicf circumftances. But the cataftrophe is varied. Excep- 
tionable as the ftrangling of Defdemona is, it is infinitely 
lefs fo than the brutal rsurder of the ftory :—and we need not 
fay, how much more interefting is the generous remorfe of 
Othello, than his dying by the tardy vengeance of his wife’s 
relations. It is poflible, however, that Shak{peare might have 
feen fome other edition of the fame ftory, in which ftrangling 
was fubftituted for the other mode of murder ; for if he had 
invented the ftrangling, one would fuppofe he might have 
managed it better. 

After all, though literary curiofity is gratified by tracking 
our great bard in the footfeps of thofe writers who have 
furnithed him with his plots and incidents, his admirers have 
no occafion to tremble for his fame, though it fhould be proved 
that he had borrowed every circumftance he has introduced : 
—that refts on a much higher ground, the exhibition of cha- 
racter. The account of the murder, to which we have refer- 
red, is as follows— 


‘ And difcourfing together if poifon or the dagger would be 
beft, and not liking either the one or the other, the enfign faid, 
«“ A method has occurred to me that would fatisfy you without 
creating the leaft fufpicion. The houfe where you live is very 
old, and the ceiling of your chamber is broken in many places. 
Defdemona might be beaten to death with a ftocking full of fand, 
and no marks of this would remain on the body: when the is 
dead we will pull down a part of the ceiling, and bruife your wife's 
head; then give ott that a beam in faliing has done this, and killed 
her. If you follow this advice you will avoid all fufpicion, and 
every one will believe her death to have been accidental.” This 
favage advice pleafed the Moor; and waiting for a convenient op- 
portunity, he concealed the enfign one night in a clofet that com- 
municated with their chamber. When they were in bed the en- 
fign according to his inftruétion made a noife in the clofet, and the 
Moor immediately afked his wife if the bad heard it? She anfwer- 
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ed yes.— Get up then and fee what it is.” Poor Defdemond 
obeyed, and as foon as fhe was near the clofet-door the enfigu 
rufhed out, and with the ftocking that he had prepared gave her a 
violent blow on the fmall of the back. She fell down fcarce able 
to breathe; but with what little force fhe had, fhe called the Moor 
to her affiftance. He got out of bed, and faid to her, “ Moft 
infamous woman, you are now to receive the juft reward of your 
infidelity !—even fo are thofe wives treated who, pretending to love 
their hyfbands, are untrue to their beds.” The poor woman hear- 
ing thefe words, and feeling that fhe was ready to expire from a 
fecond blow that the enfign had gifen her, faid, “* That fince the 
juftice of this world was refufed her, fhe attefted the divine juf- 
tice in favour of her honour and her truth;” and invoking the di- 
vine afliftance, fhe was finifhed by the impious enfigna, who ftruck 
her a third time. Afterwards they placed her in bed; and after 
breaking her fkull, they drew down, as they had determined be- 
forehand, a part of the ceiling. The Moor then called out for 
help as the houfe was falling. The neighbours on this alarm ran 
thither, and found Defdemona dead under the beams. Her life had 
been fo virtuous that every one lamented her fate ; and the follow- 
ing ‘day fhe was buried, to the great forrow of the whole ifland. 
But God, who is a juft obferver of the hearts of men, fuffered not 
fo great a crime to pafs without the punifhment that was due to it. 
So that the Moor, who had loved Defdemona more than his eyes, 
finding himfelf deprived of her, began to regret her fo extremely, 
that he almoft loft his fenfes, and went about the houfe looking for 
her in every room. Reflecting befides that the enfign had been the 
caufe of his lofing along with her all the enjoyments of life, and 
even his own faculties, that villain became fo infupportable to him 
that he could not bear the fight of him; and had he not feared the 
{trict and impartial juttice of the Venetians, he would have put him 
openly to death. But not being able to do this with fafety to him- 
felf, he degraded him from his commiffion, and permitted him no 
longer to remain in the company. Hence arofe between them the 
moft bitter enmity that can be conceived ; and the enfign, the 
greateft of all villains, ftudied only how he might be revenged on 
the Moor. He went to the lieutenant, who was cured and walked 
about with his wooden leg, and faid to him, “ The, time is now 
come when you may be revenged for the lofs of your leg ; and if 
you will come with me to, Venice, I will tell you who the affaffin 
was. Here I dare not inform you for many reafons ; but there I 
will be your witnefs in a court of juftice.” The lieutenant, who 
felt himfelf violently exafperated againft the perfon though unknown 
to him, thanked the enlign, and came away with him to Venice. 
When they were arrived, the enfign told him that the Moor was 
the perfon who had cut off his leg, becaufe he fufpeéted him of 
adultery with his wife, and that for the fame reafon he had murder- 
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ed her, and afterwards given out that fle had been killed .by the 


ceiling’s falling in upon her. The lieutenant on hearing this, im- 
mediately accufed the Moor before the council of the injury done 
to himfelf and the murder of Defdemona; and the enfign being 
called as a witnefs, afferted the truth of both thefe accufations, 
and added that the Moor had communicated to him the whole pro= 
ject, with a view of perfuading him to execute both thefe crimes ; 
and when he had murdered his wife from the impulfe of a furious 
jealoufy, he had related to him the manner in which he had put her 
to death. The Venetian magiftrates hearing that one of their fel- 
low-citizens had been treated with fo much cruelty by a barbarian, 
had the Moor arrefted in Cyprus and brought to Venice, where, 
by means of the torture, they endeavoured to find out the truth. 
But the “oor poffeffed force and conftancy of mind fufficient to 
undergo the torture without confefling any thing; and though by 
his firmnefs he efcaped death at this time, he was after a long im- 
prifonment condemned to perpetual exile, in which he was after- 
wards killed, as he deferved to be, by his wife’s relations.’ Pp. 56, 


The Mahommedan prayer, given in the Appendix, and 
which, it muft be confeffed, is but flightly connected with 
Othello, was, it feems, a charm ; and the following {tory is 
told of it;—a fimilar tale is related ,of the ring of Charles 
magne— 


‘ We are told in the Tales of Seeich Gemaluddin Jufof {to 
whom may the mercy of God be fhewn) that Haliffa, the Lord of 
Credenti *, had in his fervice a hundred young flaves, all of whom 
were of extraordinary beauty. It happened one day that a black 
woman, called Mergian, was prefented to him, for whom it was 
impoffible to awaken the pafhions of whoever beheld her. To fuch 
a degree was fhe difyufting and deformed. The moment Haliffa 
faw her his affeftions were raifed to the greateft height. He fell in 
love and neglected the other flaves. Day and night he lived only 
with her, and placed in her hands all his poffeflions. He could 
not be without her for a fingle moment, and confulted her in af- 
fairs of the utmoft importance, to the great aftonifhment of the 
matrons and other flaves. By the divine permjflion fhe one day 
fell fick ; and her infirmity continually increafing, was accomplifh- 
ed alfo in her that divine decree which circumfcribes and renders 
inevitable the final clofe of mortal life. She was afterwards itripped 
to be buried, But this was not permitted by her enamoured ma- 
fter, who for three days and three‘nights took no food, not fo much 
as a drop of water ; and deplored his lofs beyond the reach of con- 
folation. 

‘ The holy minifters of the canon affembled about him, and by 





® In the original, perhaps, de’ credenti, the lord of the believers, that is of the 
Mouflulmans,—a title often applied tothe caliphs, &c, Rev. 
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various exhortations prevailed on him to allow her to be interted, 
As they were carrying her body to its tomb, the following prayer 
fell from the ringlets of her hair, and was immediately carried to 
the fovereign. As foon as he had read it, he defired to fee the 
dead body ; which then appeared, even in his eyes, a frightful and 
deformed flave. He was ftruck with furprife and aftonifhment. 
When the minifters of the court knew that Mergian no longer ap- 

ared beautiful in the eyes of her mafter, they difcovered this 
Ehange to be occafioned by the pious ejaculation which fhe had 
conftantly worn. So that taking it from the hands of their fove- 
reign, and confidering its fubftance, they declared. it to be good, 
of incomparable accuracy, and worthy of their entire approba~ 
tion. This ought to be worn about the perfon or in the hair, in 
order to feel its prodigious effects. It renders the perfon who wears 
it invulnerable to the darts of flander, preferves them from en- 
chantments, and every other perverfe operation of human malice, 
and gives duration and increafe to profperity and pleafure. Who- 
ever doubts the efficacy of this relique, is certainly both atheift and 
infidel. May the Lord God preferve us from fuch blindnefs.’ 
r. 86. 

We muft remark that Mr. Parr is not the firft who has 
tranflaced the ftory of Giraldi; and that his materials are ras 
ther too flight and too mifcelianeous, to furnifh a very re 
fpeCtable publication. 





4 Pradical Effay on the gtod and bad Effeéts of Sea-Water 
and Sea-Bathing. By ‘fohn Anderjfon, M.D. F. A.S. 
C. M.S. &c. Phy/fician to, and a Direior of, the general 
Sea Bathing Infirmary at Margate. 8vo. 25. Sewed. 
Dilly. 1795. 

MecH ag the practice of fea-bathing has increafed with- 

in thefe few years, little attention has yet been paid to 
the nature of the difeafes in which it may be recommended 
with the greateft probability of fuccefs, or to the affording of 
fuitable dire€tions for thofe who employ it. 

Nor will the pamphlet before us prefent much novelty of 
information on thefe points. ‘The materials of which it is 
compofed, are not only ill-arranged, but extremely trifling; 
and the directions which it contains, are given in much too 
vague and indeterminate a manner, to be of advantage to 
thofe who may make ufe of the remedy. ‘The author’s at- 
tention feems to have been directed more to the recommenda-~ 
tion of Margate as a bathing place, than the pointing out with 
precifion the difeafes in which fea-bathing may be had re- 
courfe to with the greateft profpedt of relief, or defcribing 
the circumftances and fituations ia which it may be fafely 


employed. 
Indeed 
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Indeed the determination of thefe points is by no means a 
tatk of eafy execution; it requires a confiderable portion. of 
philofophical as well as medical knowledge.’ A nice applica+ 
tion of chemical and phyfiological principles is neceffary to 
the full and proper explanation of the aétion of bathing on 
the human fyftem, whether it be hot, cold, or that of the 
fea. It is, therefore, not the accounts of thofe who have 
been engaged in conducting éathing patients, or the reports of 
nurfes, that can alone be trufted to; the experience and ob-| 
fervation of thofe who have attentively confidered the fubjec, 
and who are’capable of difcerning and difcriminating effects, 
mutt alfo be had recourfe to, in order fully to afcertain the 
fituations in which fea-bathing is ufeful. 

After mentioning a few.of the circumftances whith fhould 
be conftantly attended to in fea-bathing, Dr. Anderfon re- 
commends the ufe of it in moft of the difeafes of the uterine 
fyftem ; as he finds it to bea fact, that fea-bathing both opens 
and fhuts, relaxes and braces, or has ¢ the power and property 
of removing fuppreiled menfes, and of reftraining a too 
abundant flow.’ 

If the doctor had attended for a moment to the ftate of the 
fyftem in which thefe different effe€ts take place, he would 
not have had fo much difficulty in the explanation of thefe 
seemingly oppofite effects. 

We are next told, that— 

‘ The virtue and efficacy of the fea-bath is not always fo ferifi- 
bly felt immediately while on the {pot, as in a few weeks after- 
wards, In the above two ladies’ cafes, wherein the bath had been 
perfiited in too long, that is, until their habits were too much de- 
fpumed, a morbid turn given to the fluids, and lofs of tenfion to 
the folids; yet, on the bath being defifted from, I found it eafier 
to reftore their much debilitated habits by proper medicinal and 
dietetic adjuvants than if the fymptoms had are from any morbid 
caufe. I have found it lefs difficult to cure hyfteria after a courfe 
of fea-bathing, though I have never met with any yet cured by it 
alone. I fay the fame of epilepfia and fome other difeafes, where~ 


fore in certain cafes, it is only auxiliary,’ P. 20. 


We have not much opinion of any remedy, the effects of 
which are not almoft immeciately evident. The followin 

affage will afford the reader an opportunity of judging of 
Dr. Anderfon’s claims as a writer aud medical reafoner— 

¢ If the fea bath had not only the effect of carding univerfal 
ofcillation and contraétion, but alfa éxpanfion, it. w ould. not be. {9 
efficacious in fubduing vifcidity, or preternatural cohefion in the 
fluids, and fitting them for pafling through the glanduiar ftrainers ; 
and the noxious principle for being feparated, and either depurated 
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on fafe parts, or caft off by the different emunétories or outlets frotm 
the body, to leave room for the introduétion of new benign parti- 
cles fit for the procefs of affimilation, animalization, and reparation 
of the wafte. Unatflimilated particles bring nothing to the ftock of 
the animal fibres, for making them ftrong and elaftic, in their alter- 
nate contraction and dilatation. 

* Animals and vegetables, as well as the ocean, require to be 
kept in a continual fluxionary ftate of ebbing and flowing, con- 
traéting and dilating, heating and cooling, filling and emptying. 
And though fome require oftener and greater mutation than others, 
yet none bear with eafe the violent extreme long continued. Ex- 
treme right is extreme wrong. Swimming long difpirits more by 
the relaxation of the water than by the exercife, and gives cramps, 
chills, and rigors, ‘The fea-bath does not altogether depend upon 
the mere ftimulus of heat anid cold on the organs of fenfation, but 
alfo upon the abforption of fome of the aqueous faline particles, or 
how comes fuch great changes to take place in the animal cecono- 
my? Sea-water, though very penetrating, asthe orifices of the in- 
halent and exhalent veflels are induced to contra& on entering the 
cold bath, there cannot much of the watery particles be abforbed, 
or'the animal fiuids pafs off on a momentary dip: only, ona long 
and a frequent immerfion, laxation and debility take place. The 
cold application to the fkin, whether of air or water, contracts the 
pores, and retains innate heat, z. e. condenfes the rarefied fpiritu- 
ous air, which, on the preflure being taken off, breaks out again 
with greater force upon the fuperficies of the body. 

* As gravity and preffure muft be taken into account, a dip in 
the fea muft be preferable to a dip in a tub or river, In the tepid 
bath neither gravity nor preflure, nor {pring is fo much wanted, 
only longer continuance to anfwer the purpofe of a relaxant, foft- 
ener, and cleanfer. All that is wanted by the fea-bath for the ani- 
mal machine is to bring about the equipoife or mutual balance be- 
tween the folids and fluids in the fyftem, for maintaining the pabu- 
lum vita, or fpark of life.’ p. 23. 


A little farther on we mect with more rea/oning re{pecting 
preflure, and a portion of unintelligible ftuff concerning 
© nature abhorring a vacuum.’ ! 

In turning over a few more of the pages of this eflay, we 
were ftruck with a circumftance which is certainly not very 
favourable to the quarter whence the author has principally 
derived his information, and his © practical facts.” The 
doétor has learned from the Margate fea-bathing guides, that 
they confider a dip in the falt-water ‘ as a certain fpecific” 
againft that dreadful difeafe the hydrophobia. 

But though the ignorant and credulous guides to whom the 


author applied, might fuppofe, or even believe this to be really 
7 - the 
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the cafe,—no man who has the leaft pretenfion to medical 
erudition, could fot a moment entertain fuch an opinion. 
The voice of fatal experience has long been decifively oppofed 
to the conclufion. If the author had fufficiently attended to 
the numerous reports and hiftories of cafes of this kind, he 
would have had reafon not only to doubt, but to be convinced 
of the inutility and inefficacy of the remedy. 

In nervous and hypochondriacal diforders, the doétor’s pro- 
mifes are at leaft equal to any that we remember to have been 
made by the celebrated Martin Van Butchell— 


¢ Quit (fays he) the fmoky town, and fly hither to the Ifle of 
Thanet (the ifland of health) and I will promife you health, 
ftrength, and good fpirits, unlefs the complaint be too deeply 
rooted ever to have mens fana in corpore fano.’ P. 41. 


Having ftrongly advifed the ufe of fea-bathing under proper 
directions, in a variety of other diforders which affect the 
human frame, the doctor draws his labours to a conclufion, 
and fums up ‘ the power, operation, influence, and effect of 
fea-bathing,’ as generally employed, in the following very 
per/picuous manner. It is, fays he, 


* Strengthening or debilitating, 
Bracing or relaxing, 
Stimulant or fedative, 
Augmenting or diminifhing, 
Yap! LOOT elgg I 6: 
Condentiing or rarefying, 
Elevating or deprefiing, 
Infpiffating or attenuating, 
Evacuating or reftringing, 
Altering or confirming, 
aaa aa 
J urifying or vitiating, 
Heating or cooling, 
Indurating or mollify ing, 
Deterging and healing, 
Irritating, inflaming, and exulcerating. 
¢ In a word, in fome affections it is curative, even fpecific: in 
others it difagrees, and in fome dubious.’ Pp. 62. 


We could have wifhed to have had it in our power to have 
fpoken more favourably of the tract before us, particularly as 
the profits ariting from its fale are to be applied to the ufe of 
a charitable eftablifhment, the ‘ generai fea-bathing infirmary 
at Margate,’—an inftitution which we are in fome refpects in- 
clined to think favourably of. We hope, however, that the 
promifed refearches of Dr. Anderfon may tend to-enlarge the 
boundaries of our knowledge on a fubje which is fill im- 


perfectly 
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perfectly underftood ; and that ‘ the torch,’ which he tells us 
he has put ‘into the hands of the inquifitive,’ may lead to 
ufeful difcoveries in the {cience of medicine. 





The Pains of Memory. A Poem. By Robert Merry, A.M. 
4to. 3s. Sewed. Robinfons. 1796. 


WHETHER a retrofpective view of life is produétive of 
moft pleafure or pain, has been difputed by men of 
reflection; and each fide of the queftion has been maintained 
by the poets. The pleafures of memory have been beautifully 
reprefented by Mr. Rogers,—and the title of the prefent 
’ poem, we fuppofe, has fome reference to that. Without in- 
quiring whether Mr. Rogers or Mr. Merry has chofen the 
more agreeable fubje& for poetry, we may venture to fay, that 
the pleafures and the pains of memory, are both calculated to 
produce thofe lively conceptions and itrong feelings that ac- 
cord with a poetical imagination. 

With refpe& to the prefent poem,---though it is, perhaps, 
not fo full of incident as might be wifhed, and inclines toa 
kind of monotony of queruloufnefs, it yet poflefles many very 
beautiful paflages, that muft awaken all the tender fympa- 
thies, and pleafe every lover of ‘poetry :—we with pleafure 
felect the following— 


¢ When mournful evening’s gradual vapours {pread 
O’er the dim plain, and veil the river’s bed ; 
While her own ftar with dull and wat’ry eye 
Peeps through the fev’ring darknefs of the tky; 
While the mute birds to lonely coverts hafte, 
And filence liftens on the flumb’rous wafte : 
When tyrant froft his ftrong dominion holds, 
And not a blade expands, a bud unfolds, 

But nature dead, divefted of her green, 

Cloath’d in a felemn pallid fhroud is feen: 

When gather’d thunders burft, abrupt, and loud, 
And midnight lightning leaps from cloud to Cloud, 
Or rends, with forceful, momentary ftroke, 
The ivied turret, and the giant oak ; 

Can faint remembrance of meridian mirth, 
Bedeck with vifionary charms the earth; 

Renew the feafon when each wak’ning flow’r 
Lifted its leaves to drink the morning fhow’r ; 
Difpel the gloom, the fi’ry ftorm remove, 

Gein the wide vault and animate the grove ? 

The fond illufions could but feebly thew, 

‘Fhe colours {carce appéar, or faintly glow, 
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Fix’d would the fad realities remain, 

And memory wafte her vaunted ftores in vain. 
Alas ! all inefficient is her pow’r, ~ 

To cheer, by what is paft, the prefent hour, 
For ev’ry gcod gone by, each tranfport o’er, 

She may regret, but never can reftore. 

Yet fhall her feft’ring touch corrode the heart, 
Compel the fubjugated tear to ftart : 

She calls grim phantoms, from the fhad’wy deep, 
And fends her furies forth to torture fleep : 

The lapfe of time, the ftrength of reafon dares, 
And with freth rage her ftraining rack prepares,’ F. 1, 


The following defcription of madnefs is very poctical— 


* Obferve yon ftructure ftretching o’er the plain, 
Sad habitation of the loft, infane ! 

Ha! at the grates what grifly forms appear, 
What difmal thfieks of laughter wound the ear! 
Heart-broken love the tendereft meafure pours, 
Sighs, and laments, inceffantly adores ; 
Infatiate fury clanks his pond’rous chains, 
Sufpicious av’rice counts ideal gains ; 
Bewilder’d pride the {welling ereft uprears, 

And caufelefs penitence is drown’d in tears ; 
Wan jealoufy, with fcrutinizing glance, 

On ev’ry fide fees rival youths advance ; 
While maddeft murder waits the {word to draw, 
And oftentation flaunts in robes of ftraw : 
Pale, piteous melancholy clafps her hands, 
Sunk in deep thought, and as a ftatue ftands ; 
Convulfive joy, imaginary ftate, 

Low envy, ghaftly fear, determin’d hate, 

Loud agonizing horror, dumb defpair, 

And all the paffions are diftorted there. 

Amidft thofe gall’ries drear, thofe doleful cells, 
The unrelenting defpot, mem’ry, dwells. 

Fix’d on the burning brain, the urges ftill 

Her ruthlefs } pow’r, in mock'ry of the will; 
Regretted raptures, lone remember'd woes, 
And ev’ry varying anguith, the beftows ; 
This is her fumptuous palace, thefe her flaves, 
She reigns triumphant when the maniac raves. 
But O! her victims feel the heavieft ftroke, 

W hene’er at intervals the fpell is broke ; 

When cafual reafon is awhile reftor’d, 


And they themfelves are by themfelves deplor’d.’ Pp. 21. 
We 
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We clofe our quotations with the following very affecting 
and beautiful lines — 


‘ Thon too, forgetfulnefs! whofe opiate charm 
Can hufh the patlions, and their rage.difarm ; 
Approach, O kindly grant thy fuppliant, aid! 
Wrap him in fweet oblivion’s placid fhade ; 
Veil the gay, tranfitory fcenes, that fled, 

Like gleamy funfhine o’er the mountain’s head ; 
Sink in the dark < aby{s of endlets night 

‘The artificial phantoms of delight ; 

Nor let his early ign’rance,. and miftake, 

The fober blifs of age and reafon fhake. 

Hide from his heart each fuff? ring country’s woe, 
And o’er its chains thy cov’ring mantle throw ; 
Hide yon deluded agonizing train, 

Who bleed by thoufands on the purple plain ; 
Their piercing cries, their dying groans controul; 
And lock up all the feelings of his foul. 

Shield him from,flander’s perfecuting race, 
Who feek to wound, and labour to difgrace, 
Who view the humbleft worth with jealous eye, 
The viper brood of black malignity ! 

So fhall, perchance, content with thee return, 
’*Mongft vernal {weets to raife his wintry urn ; 
To his retreat tranquillity repair, 

“ And freedom dwell a penfive hermit there.” 
O! in retirement may he reft at lait, 

The prefent, calm, forgotten all the paft ; 
Befide the babling brook at twilight’s clofe, 
Tafte the foft folace of the mind’s repofe ; 

Lift the lorn epinge’s impreflive lay, 

Trat foothes the evening of retiring May, 
When the young moon her paly flag difplays, 
And o'er the ftrearn the panting zephyr ftrays 5 ; 
No heedlefs hours recall'’d, no feftive roar, 
That once deluded, but can pleafe ne more ; 
No wild emotions bid his comforts ceafe, 

Or from his cattage drive the angel peace ; 

Nor vain ambition tempt his thoughts anew, 

But ftill preferve the friendfhip of the few ; 
Still, ftill preferve the fond dome {tic {mile, 

OF her, whofe voice can ev’ry care beguile; 
With meek pilofophy his hours employ, 
Or thrilling poetry’s delicious joy ; 

And from the faded promifes of youth, 
Retain the love of liberty aridtruth.’ Pp .33. 
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The public are already poffeffed of favourable fpecimens of 
Mr. Merry’s poetical talents; and from the preceding quota- 
tions, we doubt not, our readers will not {cruple to pronounce, 
that the Pains of Memory pofleffes very confiderable merit. 





Epifiles Domeftic, Confidential, and Official, from General 
Wafhington. Written about the Commencement of the Ame- 
rican Contef/t, when he entered on the Command of the Army 
of the United States, &c. Sc. Bvo. §s. Boards. Riving- 
tons. 1796. 


W HEN the volume before us firft came to our hands, we 

took it up with avidity, expecting that it no doubt con- 
tained the promifed continuation of, or the Appendix to, the 
two interefting volumes of general Wafhington’s genuine and 
authentic ‘ Official Letters,’ of which we gave our readers an 
account laft year *. But we were foon undeceived by the fol- 
lowing hiftory of its contents— 


‘ The public will naturally be inquifitive as to the authenticity of 
the following letters. For every thing elfe, they will fpeak for 
themfelves: and, for their genuinenefs, the editor conceives him- 
felf concerned to give only fuch vouchers as he himfelf has receiv« 
ed. By the laft pacquet he was favoured witha letter from a friend, 
now ferving in a loyal corps under brigadier-general Delancey of 
New-York, of which he here fubjoins a faithful extraét.’...... 
“© Among the-prifoners at Fort-Lee, I efpied a mulatto fellow, whom 
I thought I recolleéted, and who confirmed my conjectures by gaz- 
ing very earneftly atme. I afked himif he knew me. At firft he 
was unwilling to own it; but when he was about to be carried off, 
thinking, I fuppofe, that I might, perhaps, be of fome fervice to 
him, he came and told me, that he was Billy, and the old fervant 
of general Wafhington. He had been left there on account of an 
indifpofition which prevented his attending his mafter. I afked him 
a great many queftions, as you may fuppofe ; but found very little 
fatisfa€tion in his anfwers. At laft, however, he told me that he 
had a fma!l portmanteau of his mafter’s, of which, when he found 
that he muft be put into confinement, he entreated my care. It 
contained only a few ftockings and fhirts ; and I could fee nothing 
worth my care, except an almanack, in which he had kept a fort 
of a journal, or diary of his proceedings fince his firft coming to 
New York: there were alfo two letters from his lady, one from 
Mr. Cuftis, and fome pretty long ones from a Mr. Lund Wath- 
ington. And in the fame bundie with them, the firft draughts, or 


— 





* See Vol. XIII p. 422%, and Vol. XVI. p. 170. 
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foul copies, of anfwers to them. I read thefe with avidity; and 
being highly entertained with them; have fhewn them to feveral’of 
my-friends, who all agree with me, that ke is a very different cha- 
raGter from what they had fuppofed him.” PP. 1, 2. 


Different indeed | very different from what he ever was, or 
is, or e’er will be. But, not to keep our readers in fufpenfe, 
we proceed to inform them that the extra&t above quoted, and 
the letters to which it relates, are, all together, an arrant 
forgery,—a forgery, however, not of recent date, but a ftale 
antiquated one. During the American conteft, when Britith 
honour ftooped to many a deed on which we fhould blufh to 
beftow the appropriate epithety—when every attempt to decoy 
and wean general Wafhington from the fervice of his country 
had proved fruitlefs,—when no better fuccefs had attended a 
conf{piracy againft his perfon (fee his Official Letters, vol. i. 
p- 174), and the wretch who had been bribed to betray or af- 
faffinate his general, had paid his forfeit life at the gallows,— 
then, a flaunch loyalift, a faithful fervant of the ruling mini- 
ftry, fabricated thefe pieces (dolus, an virtus, quis in hofie re- 
quirat 2!!!) for the laudable purpofe of bringing the Ame- 
tican chief into difrepute, and rendering him an object of 
fufpicion in the eyes of his countrymen.—Had the ftratagem 
fucceeded,—had general Wafhington been removed from of- 
fice, and the conduct of the army been intrufted to fome hot- 
headed and lefs prudent commander, who would on every oc- 
calion have rafhly led out his raw troops into the field againft 
the veterans of Britain, of Hefle-Caffel, and of Waldeck,—it 
is by no means improbable that the royal army might have 
marched triumphant from one end of.the continent to the 
other, with as much eafe as the French have fince over-run 
Holland.—But, to return.to our fubjeét,—In New York,—at 
the head quarters of the Britifh army,—under the wing of 
the Britifh commander in chief, thefe letters were, manutac- 
tured: and they were there publifhed in a minifterial newf- 
paper that was infamous all over the continentfor the fhamelefs 
and impudent falfehoods which it daily held forth to the eyes 
of an aftonifhed and indignant people. In.that paper it was 
e¢ommon to fee pretended refolutions of congrefs, calculated 
to difband the American armies, or make them rife in rebel- 
lion again{t their enzployers,—and to alienate the whole coun- 
try from the caufe of iiberty, One black inftance of fuch for- 

ery is mentioned with becoming indignation and contempt 
by general Wafhington in his Official Letters (vol. ii. p. 267) ; 
and many others might be quoted, if it were worth our while, 
or if we thought our readers could patiently bear the recital 
of the infamy of their countrymen.—The fabricator of thefe 
~ letters was well known at the time ; and we have been Tt 
2 ‘Diy 
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bly informed.(but unable politively to afcertain the fact) that 
he was complimented with a handfome penfion, as a reward. 
for his loyalty and we'l-meant efforts on that and fimilar occa- 
fions. Though his itratagem faned of ‘uecels, the intention 
was neverthelefs equally meritorious, avid czititied him to the 
grateful regards of thofe who never fail to reward ta ents ex- 
erted in /o goodacaufe. ‘The fanerictias, however, de!pifed 
and laughed at the contents of the mulatto’s budget, and con- 
tinued to repofe the fame well-merited confidence in their 
general, as before ; and the pretended letters were apparently 
configned to eternal oblivion,—when, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, the obfolete flander has been lately revived by fome of 
the oppofers of general Wafhington’s government, who have 
colleétéd them into a volume, in hopes, no doubt, to miflead 
the new generation that has fprung up fince the war, and the 
numerous emigrants who have fettied in America within the 
laft twenty years. But the editors cannot hope to mitlead 
pofterity : for impartial Hiftory will never deign to dip her 
pencil in this impure prddie of iai{ehood and flander, nor 
darken the fair character of the American chief with any of 
the black colouring here prefented to her by the hand of ftark- 
naked unblufhing Forgery. If the condefcend to take any 
notice of the contents of this volume, it —_ be only for the 
perpotc of recording the infamy of thofe who were concern 
ed in the fabrication and propagation of fech fhamelefs ca- 
lumny, and to exhibit, in an advantageous point of view, the 
good fenfe and difcernment of the Americans, who contemne« 
ed and diiregarded it. 

To give our readers, however, a fpecimen of the fabrica- 
tor’s abilities, we lay before them the moit ftriking paflages, 
—thofe which confticuted the chief object of the forgery ; the 
teft, in fa&, being ‘ nought but leather and prunelio;’—mere 
common-place trath, folely calcuiated as a convenient cloak 
to fcreen the poifoned dagger intended to affaflinate the cha- 
tacter of the American commander— 


¢ Our want of kill, our want of ammunition, in fhort, our want 
of evéry thing which an army ought to have, are all, no doubt, 
exceedingly againft us; but, they are all nothing to our went go 
virtue—Unuled to the many arts and devices, by which d.fening 
men carry their points, I unwillingly liftened to my own app rehen- 
fons, when early in the firft congrets, I thought I faw a tendency 
to meafures which I never could approve of: I reafoned myfelf, 
however, out of my fears, with no ordinary reproach on my own 
meannefs, in kaving given way to fufpicions, which could not be 
true, unlefs we had men amongft ourfilues more flagitions than even 
thofe we were oppofing. At ietigth, however, when a. continen- 
tal army came to be voted for, my fears returued with redo. bled 
G 2 force : 
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‘force: for then, for the firft time, I clearly faw our aims reached 
farther than we cared to avow. It was carried with an unanimity 
that really aftonifhed me; becaufe I knew many who voted for it, 
were as aver/e to the independency of America, as] WAS. And 
they even ridiculed me for my apprehenfions on that account : and, 
indeed, when they fuggefted that Great Britain, feeing us appa- 
rently determined to rifk every thing rather than that they fhould 
tax us, would never think of engaging in a civil war with us, 
which muftsnecefiarily coft her more than even America could re- 
pay her, I could not but hope, that 1 was miftaken; and that our 
military preparations might be a good political movement. In one 
thing, however, we all agreed, that, as the forces were chiefly to 
-be raifed i in New-England, it would be extremely rafh and impru- 
dent in the fouthern delegates to leave them in the poffeffion of fo 
formidable a power without any check. I need not tell you, that 
it was mats coal leration which, if am to be credited, /orely ageing 
my will, determined me to accept of the command of this army. 
r. 6, 


* What you fay on the fubject of independency is perfeétly ju- 
dicious, and, no doubt, highly worthy of all our moft ferious con- 
fideration. Yet, I have a prefentiment, that it will take place, and 
{fpeedily. Open and unreferved as my conduét towards you has 
ever been, I have noreluctance to confefs to you, that the mea/ure 
is diametrically oppofite to my judgmeut ; for I have not yet defpair- 
ed of an honourable reconciliation; and whilft I can entertain but 
an hope of that, both intereft and inclination lead me to prefer it to 
every thing elfe upon earth. “uman affairs are oddly ordered : 
to obtain what you moft wifh for, you muft often make ufe of 
wer you the leaft approve of. 

‘As in bargaining, to obtain a fair and equal price, you muft 
frequently afk more than you wifh to take. J do not really wifh for 


independence. I hope there are few who do.’ P. 21. 


¢ We have overfhot our mark : we have grafped at things be- 
yond our reach: it is impoflible we fhould fucceed; and J cannot, 
with truth, /2y that 1 am forry for it; becaufe J am far from being 
fure that we deferve to fucceed.’ P. 5. 


¢ As far as I have the controul of them, all our preparations of 
war aim only at peace...... It is impoflible to fuppofe, that, 
jn the leifure and quiet of winter quarters, men will not have vir- 
tue to liften to the dictates of plain common fenfe and fober reafon. 
w+ ++ LT love my king; you know I do: a foldier, a good man 
cannot but love ‘him. How peculiarly hard then is our fortune, to 


ned traitors to 6 good a king ! But I am not without hopes, 


to do me juftice.” PP. 61, 62. 
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- Here was fufficient (had it but gained crédit) to render the 
entire congrefs, and all the fupporters of American indepen- 
dency, hoftile to the fuppofed writer. The motive attributed 
to him for taking the command of the army, was alfo well 
devifed to render the whole of the New-England {tates jealous 
of him. And to render him unpopular in the fouthern {tates 
alfo, the fabricator was careful to make him draw a very un- 
favourable character of the influential, family of the Looe 
ps 50,—to paint in equally difadvantageous colours that of 
Mr. Henry, the idol of Virginia,—to fuggeit the hint of un- 
dermining and fuperfeding him in the office of governor, p. 49, 
—and to drop a left-handed compliment (p. 64) calculated to 
difguit the whole corps of the Virginian officers. But we for- 
bear to quote this trafh, and haften to prefent our readers with 
the following precious morceau,—the mafter-{troke of the 
whole performance. It was certainly well contrived to excite 
in the minds of the Americans the idea of a Pififtratus, a 
Cefar, or a Cromwell,—and fufficient, of itfelf alone, to have 
entitled the writer to a handfome penfion— 


© Theré are men who are for ever fuggeiting fufpicions and jea- 
loufies of the army and its commander. My own heart aflures me 
I mean them no ill: however, if I really have the influence and 
afcendency which they fuppofe, J wil for their fakes, as well as 
my own, hereafter maintain it at fome little cof. A thoufand con- 
fiderations determine me fo fain every nerve to prevent the army’s 
being under any other controul, whilft I live. Let a perfuafion of the 
neceflity of this, if occafion fhould arife, be feafonably urged in 
my native ftate: and in the mean while, Jet /ome more than ordi- 
nary pains be taken to make me popular. Their own honour and in- 
tereft are both concerned in my being fo. Shew this to Mr. Dan- 
dridge ; and, as you both can enter into my meaning, even from the 
moft difant hints, I can reft fatisfied, that you willdo every thing I 
with you.’ Pp. 51. 


The Appendix prefents us with an inftance of barefaced 
forgery, which mutt refle&t eternal difgrace on the author and 
propagators of it. We are prefented with one hundred and 
twenty-fix pages of papers (fuch as they are) refpecting the 
treatment and exchange of prifoners,—the whole tending to 
imprefs the reader with a perfuafion that the exchange was 
purpolely avoided on the part of general Wafhington from 
motives of § cruel and unjuftifiable policy,’ viz. an unwilling- 
ne{s to releafe Britith foldiers enlifted for life, in exchange for 
Americans, who, having completed their term of fervice, 
would immediately return to their families, inftead of rejoin- 
ing the continental army. And the better to inculcate a belief 
that he was actuated by {uch motive, a refolution of congrefs 
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is introduced (p. 194), apparently giving him full power to treat 
for a general exchange of prifoners.. But,.on comparing that 
refolution with the printed Journals of Congrefs, we find it to 
be grofsly falfified in the inftance before us: and,:Ieft we 
fhould attribute the faux-pas to a cafual error of the prefs, the 
fame falfification is again repeated in two other places, pages 
110, and 115. In all thofe three paflages, the congrefs are. 
made to fay, that ‘if ..... all the officers of the enemy fhall 
be exchanged, and a balance of pri/oners remain im their 
hands, then an equivalent of privates thall be fettled ;’? where- 
as, in the Journals (vo. iv. p. 667), we find ¢a balance of 
officers,’ and “an equivalent of privates, to be given im ex- 
change for fuch officers ;? congrefs having limited their views, 
on that occ afion, to the releafe of their oflicers only, and ef- 
fe&tually tied up their gencral’s hands from proceeding any 
farther in the bufinefs of exchanges than was abfolutely ne= 
ceffary for the attainment of that fingle objeQt.—Whether, or 
how far, that bedy might have been influenced by the politi 
cal confideration abovementioned, we leave it to others to de- 
termiae :—certain it is, that the exchanges were got always 
carried on with a degree of alacrity and expedition equal to 
the wifhes of the unfortunate fufferers, and their friends : but 
it is equally certain, that, if there euileal any fuch motive 
for backwardnefs and de!ay, as that which is here fuggelted, i it 
neither originated with general Wafhington, nor was, in the 
{malleft degree, fanctioned “ his approbation. “On the con- 
trary, he ave? reprobated fuch policy: and, accordingly, we 
find him (in his Ofisial Letters, vol. ii. pp. 235, & /eg7..) com- 
bating it with all the glow of language, and energy of argu- 
ment, which the honefi indignation of a generous heart, and 
a tender fympathy for the iuilerings of his gallant compa- 
triots, could infpire. 

Before we take leave of this volume,—which we would 
have thought unworthy of fuch: minute attention, had we not 
conceived a pofhibility that fome readers in this country might 
have unwaitily received its contents as genuine,—we muft no- 
tice an addrefs from general _Welingsen to an aflembly of 
officers, at a time (1h larch, 1783) when the molt ferious-and 
alarming confequences were apprehended from the difcontents 
which prevailed in the American atmy, and anor.ymous pa- 
pers, ably and artfully written, were circulated throughout 
the camp (by emiflaries from the Britith head quarters at‘'New 
York, as was gener “st fup ppofed), in order to excite the 
troops to revolt and defert the {tandard of congrefs. “The ad- 
drefs does-honour oth: to the general's head and his heart, and 
well deferves to be read: for which reafon, in order that the 
purchalers of the volume may have a correéct copy of it, we 
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furnith them with the following lift of errata,—the true read- 
ings (which we inclofe in crotghets) being tranicribed from 
the printed Journals of Congrefs (vol. viii. p. 244) whence the 
piece was taken: for it is to be obferved that the general gave 
that body early and particular intelligence of the whole pro- 
ceedings. 


‘How inconfitent with the rules of propriety, and how fub- 
verfive’ [prop tety, how unmilitary, and how\—‘ iet the good 
fenfe of the army judg.” [decide]—* was put [ fent] into cir- 
culation’—* men fee through difficulties (differen: optics J— 
‘ the author of the prece’ [adds c/s ]J— the darkeft fu [picions? 
{ /u/picion]— the blackett defigns’ { defign}—* that i is intexd~ 
ed [and is defigned] to anfwer’—‘ that it is intended [calculated] 
to imprefs’—* premeditated injuftice 7O [7N] the fov ereign 
power of the United States’—* the firf? [the /ecret] mover’— 
“warmed with [by] the recolle&tion’-——-* which is nece/Jary [ fa 
nece/Jary]—* the ba/fiy, irregular [urrege’ ar aud ha/iy}| meeting’ 

—* propofed to be [10 heve been] held’—* and [as] my heart 
has ever expanded’— f heard [have heard] its praites’-—* my 
indignation has ri/en’ [ari/en|—* our chiidsen, and our [chilr 
dren, our) farms, and other property’—* we have defi [ave] 
behind us’—‘ a friend to the [shis] country’ —feither projec?’ 
[propo/al]—* this [that] performance’—‘ obfervations wfau 
{ on] the tendency’—* recommend moderation’ [moderate mea- 
fures|—* every man r pares [who regard:| that liberty’ — 
* reveres the Libel byoice —§ involve the comfideratien’ Latah 
the mofl ferious and alarming con: equences that can invite th 
confid: ration |—* and which [what] I have’ —‘ reaton to de/: eve’ 
[conceive |—‘ from full [a full] conviction’— eftablith funds’ 
[ funds for this purpofe}—* their deliberations’ | determinations] 
— which would [may] caft a thade’—* which 4. 1s been [is] 
celebrated’—* we /eek for’ [ feek}—* 1 had /a long’ [have fo long 
had}— thofe powers J 4M bound (IVE ARE bund] to re- 
fpect’—* the utmoff of [utmof? extent of ] my abilities’—‘ the 
Jacred rights (the rights} of humanity’—* with 6.000’ [in blood] 
—* your enemies’ [our enemies |—* one more proof’ [diflingui/h- 
ed proof }. 

We have neither leifure nor room to point out the errata in 
the other papers which accompany the addrefs, from p. 227 
to 254. Such of our readers, therefore, as wilh to perufe 
them in their genuine ftate, will do well to confult the Jour- 
nals of Congrefs, which are neither fcarce nor difficult of ac- 
cefs in this country. ‘They will there (from p. 225 to p. 249 of 
vol. viii.) find the whole of them, together with other pieces 
on the fame fubje&t, which have been pafied over in filence by 
the editors of this volume of forgery,—though interefting in 

G4 them- 
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themfelves, and abfolutely neceflary in order to exhibit the 
bufinefs in a proper point of light, and to afford a clear and 
impartial view of the manly and virtuous line of- conduct 
= on the occafion by the American commander in chief. 

ut, we humbly crave their pardon !—ihat might not perhaps 
have anfwered their purpofe, which evidently was no other 
than to blacken, at all events, and vilify the character of ge- 
neral Wafhington, and to render his perfon and his govern: 
ment unpopular with the citizens of the United States. 





An Effay on Mufical Harmony, according to the Nature of that 
Science, and the Principles of the greateft Mufical Authors, 
By Auguflus Frederic Chriftopher Kollmann, Organift of his 
Majefty’s German Chapel, at St. Fames’s. Folia. i. ts. 
Dale. 1796. 


I! is but feldom that our attention is called to publications of 

this kind ;—nor do we remember to have feen the prefent 
work advertifed ; but having had it recommended to our no- 
tice by an excellent judge of the fubje&t, we thought it our 
duty to give our readers an account of it. 

In recolle€ting the books that have appeared in our lJan- 
guage during the prefent century, on the art of mu/fical com- 
pofition, to which this eflay is chiefly confined, and on confulting 
the catalogue at the end of the fourth volume of Dr. Burney’s 
General Hiftory of Mufic, we find but few works that throw 
any light upon the dark, thorny, and myfterious road to prac- 
tical harmony, or the art of feleéting and combining mufical 
founds in fuch a way as fhall pleafe ignorant lovers of mufic, 
and fatisfy learned profeffors. 

Dr. HOLDER, in 1701, gave us the natural grounds and 
principles of harmony, but no inftructions for its ule. 

In 1721, MALCOLM’s Treatife on Mufic, [peculative, prac- 
tical, and hifforical, appeared. But though this is an elabo- 
rate work on harmonics, or {peculative mufic, it contains very 
little inftruction for compofition ; as, out of 608 pages, of which 
the volume confifts, only thirty-eight have been appropriated 
to that fubject ; and even thefe, we are told by Mr. Malcolm, 
‘ were communicated to him by a friend, who from modefty 
would not fuffer himfelf to be named.’ But, fhort and few as 
are the rules contained in thefe pages, they contain prohibi- 
tions and reftri¢tions, which would perplex a ftudent of the 
prefent time, and narrow his refources. 

The Treati/e on Harmony, afcribed to Dr. PEPuscH, ap- 
peared in 1731. This little book contains many excellent 
rules and examples ; but the art has received fuch improve- 
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ments, or at leaft changes, fince the time of its publication, 
that a mufician who fhould know no more than he could learn 
from this treatife, would not rank high among modern com- 

fers. ‘ 

In 1742, was publifhed Geminrani’s Guida Armonica, 
from which much was expected by the muficians of that time; 
but it turned out to be little better than the Laputan machine 
in Gulliver’s Travels,—from -which words and fentences, pro- 
mifcuoufly blended by the rotatory motion of a cylinder, were 
fortuitoufly taken out for ufe. And a compofer, by toiling 
at Geminiani’s Dittionary of Modulation, by mechanical 
operations, may perhaps light on fuch detached fragments of 
harmony, as will fuit his key and movement: and thus ‘ com- 
pofe mufic without the leaft affiftance from genius and ftudy.’ 

In 1752, there appeared a very bad tranflation of a part of 
RAMEAU’s Nouveau Sy/ftime de Mufique Théorique, which was 
firft publithed at Paris in 1726. But the Englith verfion con- 
tains only one of four books, of which the original confilts, 
which were afterwards newly arranged and abridged by 
D’Alembert, in his E/emens de Mufique; and laftly, in 1760, 
the whole was newly written by Rameau himfelf, and pub- 
lifhed at Paris under the title of Code de Mufique. But if this 
laft work of that learned and once idolifed mufician were en- 
tirely and well tranflated, fo different are the technica and 
harmonics ufed in France from thofe in every other part of 
Europe, that it would be found a very infufficient guide to the 
modern practice of harmony. 

ANTONIOTTO’s 7reati/e on Compofition, 2 vols, folio, 
which were publifhed by fubfcription in 1760, was the moft 
ample and important work on the fubjeét, which had appeared 
in our language and country. However, too many pages of 
this treatife were beftowed on the /ca/es, concerning which 
his whole firft book is chiefly occupied. And the intervals 
and tranfpofitions of thefe fcales are all the inftructions he 
gives for meledy. In the fecond book, indeed, a ftudent may 
learn to pile notes on notes in polyphonic HARMONY, to the 
amount of eight, and even fixteen real parts! But this is all 
confined to one key, and fundamental progreffion of the bafe, 
by afcending and defcending §ths. However, by patient ftu- 
dy, much of the mechanical part of mufic may be learned in 
this book, which being but aukwardly tranflated from the Ita- 
lian in which it was originally written, and much darkened by 
pedantry and technical jargon, is by no means an alluring 
book, or fufficiently ample and explicit on a// the parts of 
compofition. But what jingle book was ever produced, which 
could unfold a// the arcana of any art or fcience? The ftu- . 
dent who has only books for his mafters, muft have recourle 
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to many fuch guides ; and what he is unable to find or come 
prehend in one, may perhaps be communicated to him by .an- 
other. It is but jultice to fay, that fugus and cauon are more 
amply treated in Antoniotto’s work, than in any other that has 
appeared in our language. But when he tells us, p. 45, that 
© fundamental coumter paint was never hitherto known, and con- 
fequently never ufed,’ the treatife by Rameau, mentioned 
above, confutes him, as do aifo numerous fubfequent treati- 
fes of Rameau and his followers and commentatogs. 

Horpen’s Effay towards a rational Syfem of Muficy 1 in 
{mall 4to, brinted at Glafgow, 1770, is a very ingenious and 
ufeful little book, in which a ftudent will find much know- 
ledge of the art, derived both from ftudy and the beft authors 
of the time. This work, which merited our fincere approba- 
tion {oon after it was. publ lithed (fee our XXXLIId vol. 1772) 
was not prepofed by the author as a fyftem of practical har- 
mony or compofition, ‘but modeftly defigned as an explanar 
tion ¢ of fuch partic ulars as eyery one ought to be acquainted 
with, who defires either to perform mufic. with propriety and 
{pizit, or hear it with judgment and talte.? In/irumental mu- 
fic and modulation have fince that time made fuch bold ftrides, 
if not towards perfection, at leatt from former praéiice, that, 
though much may be flill learned in this book, yet much will 
remain to be learnt, by thofe who read no other on the fubject 
of counterpoint. 

In 1771, Moruvey’s celebrated [ntroduéion was reprinted, 
without reforming the old quaint language of the dialogue, 
explaining the obfolete do€trines, or fupplying deficiencies by 
any thing new. ‘This book is now certainly, by its age and 
{carcity, become more curious than ufeful. It exhibits the 
{tate of our language and fecular mufic at the latter end of 
queen Elizabeth’s reign. But though the latter was truly 
barbarous, yet Tallis, Bird, and Morley, were as excellent 
compofers of church mujic, as any part of Europe could then, 
or perhi aps at any other period, boaft. 

The laft publication that bears any affinity to the work be- 
fore us, was Jones's (the rev. W.) Treacife on the Art of 
Mfufiey folio, 1784 (fee our Review -for 1785, vol. LIX.) 
This work was not profefledly publifhed as a treatife on com- 
pofition, but * intended (as the author informs us) for a courfe 
of Ieftures PREPARAT ORY 0 the pradiice of thorough-ba/s and 
mujical compojition ; fo that, inftea id of precluding or diminifh- 
ing the utslity of the eflay of Mr. Kolimann (a regular bred and 
ftudious profeflor), it feems to call for fome fuch work, asa 
neceflary fupplement and fucceffor to that of our reverend 
and ingenious dilettante. 

We fhouid now gladly enter on a minute analyfis of the 
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work before us, had we leifure and {fpace; but we. have fo far 
extended our preface, that we mutt be very fhort in our te- 
marks. Yet, when we look at the book,—a formidable folio ! 
there is a certain dignity in its appearance, which demands a 
refpe& and attention to which a diminutive duodecimo. can 
have little claim. But alas! folios feem to have loft their fa- 
vour in the republic of letters, as much as.the nobi.ity of a 
neighbouring nation have their rank in the flate! We muft, 
however, juli give a fketch of the contents; of that part of 
this work, which feemed chiefly wanted in our language for 
the ule of our young {tudents in compofition, who have not 
the means of accefs to a good matter, or leifure to read many 
books. The /ca/es, in all the different genera, are to be found 
in almoft every treatiie on mufic, as well as the defcription 
and enumeration of conco-ds and difcords; but their ufe in 
harmony and melody has, perhaps, not been more amply de- 
tailed in the text, and explained in the plates before, in any 
book that has come to our knowledge. Chords likewife, in 
accompaniment, are here weil explained and accurately re- 
prefented. But the moft important chapters in the work 
feem thofe on modulation, fimple and doable counterpoint, imi- 
tation, variation, and fancy or extempore playing. Thefe 
are laboured with uncommon diligence and fuccefs, particu- 
Jarly doub/e-counterpoint, which we do not recollect to have 
feen fo fully treated in any other book. The knowledge of 
this contrivance will greatly facilitate the conftruction of ca- 
nons and fugues. Our author will be thought, perhaps, to 
have done but iittle in explaining the ecclefiaftical modes or 
tones of canto fermo; but being a proteftant, he is probably 
Jefs.converfant in thefe matters than fuch writers as Fux, An- 
toniotto, Padre Martini, and others, brought up cathoiics, 
and accuftomed to compofe for the Romifh church. 

Some cuzious fragments from great matters, and others by 
the author that are very ingenious, with feveral excellent Ger 
man hymns, admirably enriched with harmony, have been in- 
ferted, in illu(tration of the dodirines laid down ; and we can 
yenture, on the whole, to recommend this as a very curious 
and ufeful work. ‘The author, being a German, could not 
always avoid foreign idioms in writing Englifh; but he has 
aever ufed them to an unintelligible degree. And the plates, 
which .are numerous and well engraved, will illuminate the 
text {ufliciently, whenever darknefs or doubts may arife. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLITICAL. 


Sketch on the Caufes of the Advance and Decline'of Nations ; with 
Striffures on Syftems of Finance, particularly applied to thofe of 


Frauce and Great Britain. vo. 35. 6d. Sewed. Johnfon. 1795. 


Te chief pofitions eftablifhed by this author, who, in general, 


follows the fyftems of Smithand Turgot, though not fervilely, 
are thefe:—-No fociety being confined, in its confumption, to its 
own productions, with part of which it purchafes the produce of 
others, a quantity of commodities becomes neceflary, fufficient for 
confumption, until thofe produced in forei ign countries can be pro- 
cured; although fugar be purchafed with part of the produce of 
Ehghind, yet fugar does not immediately follow the produétion of 
thofe goods with which it is purchafed. There muft, therefore, be 
not only commodities fufficient for the confumption of thofe em- 
ployed on thefe goods, but.a quantity of fugar fufficient for con- 
fumption, until more can be procured. It is impoflible for an in- 
creafe of population to take place, unlefs labour be employed in 
agriculture and the ufeful manufactures. Butasa town may increafe 
in population without agriculture, becaufe of its conneétion with the 
country inits neighbourhood ; fo may a fociety, even alihough employ- 
ed in the production of articles of luxury, provided thefe articles are 
fent to others for the purchafe of the produce of agriculture; and fo 
may a fociety be ftationary, even though employed in agriculture, 
fhould it purchafe with its produce articles of luxury. This points 
out the relation in which different countries, or parts of the fame 
country, may ftand to each other. The general propofition is ftill, 
however, true, that agriculture and the ufeful manufactures muft 
be attended to, in order to allow an increafe of people. The in- 
creafe of men in a favage ftate is limited by the fpontaneous pro- 
duce of the foil; in civilifed fociety, by the proportion of labour 
ufefully employed. Nature in the one cafe, man in the other, is 
the nurfe of the rifing generation. When paper is introduced into 
circulation, there is a relation eftablifhed between it and the circu- 
lating medium, but not between paper and commodities; and by 
coming into circulation, and commanding goods as well as the 
medium, it neceffarily reduces its value. If produced within the 
fociety, the employment of a fmaller quantity of labour and ftock 
will be found fufficient; if procured from another, people will 
be apt to purchafe goods cheaper in other countries ; a quantity, 
therefore, will be carried out, and goods carried in, or its importa- 
tion for fume time prevented, by this reduétion in its value. Al. 
though the emiffion of paper gives the command of a greater pro- 
portion of the productions to certain people, than they are entitled 


foy—yet the faving which it occafions, muft be equal to it; this pro- 
portion 
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portion cannot exceed the quantity of goods, in the one cgfe car- 
ried out, or which the emiffion prevents being carried out,—nor, 
in the other, the additional quantity produced, in confequence of 
lefs labour and ftock being employed in the produétion of the me- 
dium. ‘The ftock on which the employment of labour depends, 
is augmented nearly the amount of the paper in circulation. 

The only other propofition we fhall quote, refpects the lower 
orders. He proves, that in order that a fociety fhall advance in 
population and wealth, great wages muft be given to the lower orders, 
which fuppofes economy amongft the others, and the employment of 
ftock and labour in agriculture, and the ufeful manufactures ; from 
great wages arifes an increafe in the population, and from the in-~ 
creafed population, a greater production. The increafe of ftock al- 
ways preceding, and being always followed by, an increafe of people; 
for as no increafe of people can take place, unlefs preceded by an 
increafe of ftock ; fo no further increafe of {tock can take place, unlefs 
followed by that of people. The productions arifing from the in- 
creafed population, enter the hands of the owners of ftock, in 
place of thofe which had been advanced, as wages, rent, and for 
their own confumption ; and what remains, after again advancing 
rent, and the ordinary wages to the fame number of workmen, is 
profit; part of which may be confumed, part give employment to 
the additional number of workmen, which always follows high 
wages, and part may go to the augmentation of mercantile ftock, 

The reader will find thefe fubjeéts amply illuftrated in the body 
of the work. The author has fuccefsfully pointed out fuch errors 
in Dr. Smith’s work, as interfered with his own; but he has 
not attained an engaging manner of writing upon fubjects, in 
themfelves dry and unentertaining. His ftyle is generally harth, 
and often has the appearance of a bad tranflation. He has though 
attentively, however, upon his fubjeé ; and his work is a valuable 
addition to the fcience of general economy. 


A Little Plain Englifh, addreffed to the People of the United States, 
on the Treaty negociated with his Britannic Majefy, and on* the 
Condu& of the Prefident relative thereto ; in Anfwer to * The Let- 
ters of Franklin.” With a Supplement, containing an Account of 
the Turbulent aud Fa&ious Proceedings of the Oppofers of the 
Treaty. By Peter Porcupine, Author of Ob/fervations on Dr. 
Priefiley’s Emigration to America, A Bone to Gnaw for the De- 
mocrats, Fc. Sc, Philadelphia, printed: London, re-printed, 
Sve. 15. 6d. Johnfon. 1796, 


Mr. Porcupine having avowed himfelf the author of * Od/erva- 
tions on Dr. Pricfley’s Emigration,’ we are ready to retract the fuf- 
picion thrown out in our account of that pamphlet; (Crit. Rev, 
Vol. XIII. p. 104. New Arr.) We are happy to find that this coun- 
try has the difgrace only of republication. The prefent pamphlet does 
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no difcredit to the talents and temper of its author. Itvis alike vi- 
ralent, abufive, and unfounded in affertion. With the fubject, 
indeed, he is better acquainted ; and he has with fome foccefs vin- 
dicated the conduct of the prefident, ‘but at the expente of that ad- 
herence to truth and decency, which a writer of a liberal-and can- 
did mind would with to preferve. ‘ 


A Second Letter to H. Duncombe, Efq. Member of Parliament for 
the County of York. By the Rev. William Lipfcomb, Reéor of 
Weloury, in Yorkfhire. Author of the * Cafe of the War confider- 
ed.’ Sve. 15. 6d. Debrett. i705. 


The * Cafe of the War confidered,’ was reviewed in Vol. XI. p. 
226, New Arr. where we made a favourable report of the author's 
principles in oppofing the war. In this prefent letters which is 
dated Feb. 5, 1795, he fhifts his ground, and thinks tiat moment 
the leaft proper for propofing peace, however defirable peace might 
appear to him, He fays, ‘that France has exerted for almoft five 
years, every nerve to extort, amid the increafing wants of her 
people, w herewith to fupport the millions that bave defended her 
ferritory ; and that every ‘village, in every province, hath been 
plundered, and is now al-*f entirely exhaufed, to {apply the armies 
on her frontiers, is a well known truth, and univerfally admitted !” 
Alas! another Feb. 5 has intervened ; and what becomes of this 
well-known truth ? It is a misfortune for many political pamphlets, 
that we have not room to review them the moment they are pub- 
lifhed. After a few weeks, their ‘ conclufive reafoning,’ and 


* undoubted faéts,’ are as a tale that is told! 


The Profperity of Great Britain, compared with the State of France, 
her Conquefts, and Allies. Addreffi: 1 principally to the Freeho lders, 
Farmers, and Artificers of Great. Britain, and particularly to thofe 
of the County of Salop. By Rowland Hunt, Ef/q. Svo. 15. 6d. 
Stockdale. 17096. 


A fhort extract from the Preface to this pamphlet will give our 
readers an idea of its political charaéter— 


¢ The following fheets contain the fubje&s of various communi- 
cations, fince the month of January 1793; when the induftry of 
fedition began to make experiments in my neighbourhood, on the 
temper and difpofition of the inhabitants. They immediately affo- 
ciated; their loyal zeal and good conduct put an end to the hopes 
of the difcontented in this quarter; and the uniform performance 
of their duties of every kind; has not only been a fu ipport to the 
caufe of legal order and loyalty; but their mutual attention to «: acy 
other, \ when in a {tate of difficulty from the price of corn, has been 


the beit proof of their conftitutional patriotifm.’ P, v. 


|The reft of the obfervations in Mr. Hunt's production perfectly 
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correfponds with the defign hinted in the-Preface, namely, that of 
fupporting and extending the experiment of alarm,—an experiment 
which the adminiftration of the country have fucceeded in trying, 
at the expenfe of much public and private uneafinefs. 

This popular delufion could, however, from its nature, have no 
more than a‘temporary prevalence; and fuch publications as the 
prefent contain no intrinfic protection from an ephemeral fympathy 
of’ exiftence. 


Obfervations on the prefent High Price of Corn, with Hinis on the 
Cultivation of Wafte Landi,. By a Farmer. . 8vo. 1s. Mat- 
thews. 1795. 


The author of this very fenfible pamphlet ftates, that the re- 
marks it contains Were originally produced in a letter to a friend, 
in anfwer to the following inquiries— 


“Ts the prefent advanced price of grain occafioned by adventi- 
tious circumftances only? Qr is it influenced by permanent caufes, 
which muft continue to operate, although contingent circumftances 
fhould be lefs calamitous than at prefent 2” * p. 5. 


In purfuing the difcuffion of thefe queries, the reflections of the 
author are truly. judicious and philanthropic, For the gratification 
of our readers, we fhall make an extrac&—- 


© The hoftile {tate of Europe together with its reftraint on tillage, a 
conftant concomitant on the miferies of war, has occafioned the moi 

anton waftes; this is doubtlefs one caufe of the prefent fedkeity, 
for as humanity is not the Arf concern of the policy belonging to 
the government of nations, the probability of famine in a neigh- 
Bouring kingdom has unhappily 1 uggefied the idea of exerting every 
potlible device to realize it, which of neceffity niuft in a meafure 
produce the like effe&ts among ourticives, of which we now fo 
juftly complain. For ourfelves or neighbours a certain quantity 
only is annually grown and generally apportioned to the regular 
confumption; by whatever means this quantity is leflened, it is a 
lofs to the whole :—for fuch is the natural operation of commerce, 
that the abundant market will be drained to fupply the neceflitous, 
and that in defiance of every energy of ftate-policy, 

‘ Add to this, that all wars produce an increafed confumption : 
at the prefent period there cannot be lefs than three millions in the 
hoftile fervice of the belligerent powers, armies and navies includ- 
ed; thefe three millions are daily confuming the fupply of nine 
millions employed in peaceful induftry ; exclufive of the wafte oc- 
cafioned by quantities deftroyed by being ill-ftored, and the rifque 
in navigating from place to place.’ pr. 6. 


The foregoing obfervations are the offspring of a mind at once 
modeft and intelligent: we hope, however, that the calamity of 
famine 
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famine no longer ferioufly threatens this country,—that the retarn of 
peace will be accelerated, and that it will bring with it more im-. 

mediate and permanent bleffings than even the benevolent writer of 
the production before us appears to imagine. 

It is matter of regret, that, while projects of eternal hoftility are 
fo earneftly purfued, the grand objeéts of internal policy are neg- 
lected to a degree that muft aftonifh and grieve every well-wifher 
to his country.—Some of the concluding remarks of this publica- 
tion are, in this important view, peculiarly impreflive— 

‘ When the fituation of any countiy is fuch, as to induce 4 
great weight of property and active induftry to emigrate, it is a fi- 
tuation truly alarming: and when the apprehenfions of mifery rife 
to a certain height, no effort of policy by which it may be oppofed 
will be fufficient to retain men under the fear of impending wretch- 
ednefs, if any profpec open for efcape. But could we hope againft 
faét, we do not better the ground, for fhould a preventative be 
found, the refult will be equally fraught with calamity ; when no 
poffibility of evading the weight of woes prefents, we may fear and 
muft feel the confequences, but I forbear to name them. Should 
the hand of power be equal to repel the dreaded iffue, it prefents 
effects lefs fhocking in fpeculation, but not lefs ruinous in their 
_ confequences. The fpirit of the labouring poor wormed out by 

conftant difappointment and adverfity, muft fink in hopelefs de- 
{pair, their ftrength muft diminifh by an impoverifhed and {canty 
diet, population muft decline, and the feeble exertions excited will 
fail to produce that portion of effective labour which props a fink- 
ing ftate and is the life of its mighty exertions.—This defcription 
is not merely imaginary; it is founded on ftriking faéts. I was 
Jately called upon to ufe arguments againft a propofed combination 
of the workmen in an extenfive manufactory, who urged that with 
the moft aétive exertions they had no hope of efcaping wretched- 
nefs and want; and as mifery muft be their portion, they would 
have it without labour and linger out their miferable exiftence in 
indolence on parifh pay. Without recurring to this fact the con- 
clufion is obvious; for as extra exertions call for additional fupplies 
to reftore the wafte of nature, when thefe fupplies are not attain - 
able, the exertions muft neceflarily ceafe. My own labourers in- 
form me, that they regularly allow themfelves 6d. per day more 
for fuftenance in tafk work than in daily labour; and if additional 
fupport be wanting to this concluficn, we have examples to con- 
firm it.—Spain, Portugal, and Italy, once fo formidable in power 
and a¢tive in their exertions, by an oppreflive policy, have dimi- 
nifhed the means of fubfittence, confequently reduced population, 
enfeebled their active operations, and funk their confequence among 
the nations. The want of needful fupport drives their labouring 
poor to recruit by fleep the waftes of nature; they have ufually 


* fixteen hours out of twenty-four for this refrefhment, and a Britifti 
labourer 
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labourer well fed is equal in effective exertion to four of them. Hence 
their inferiority in naval and military operations, and hence alfo 
the caufe of our fuperiority; but this knowledge is not confola- 
tory.—Our fleets and our armies are fupplied from the mafs of the 
labouring poor; if they diminifh and dégenerate, our national con- 
fequence cannot long be fupported.’ P. 47. 


The Do&rine of Equality of Rank and Condition examined and fup- 
ported on the Authority of the New Teftament, ard on the Princi- 
ples of Reafon and Benevolence. By James Pilkington. $8vo. 
1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 


The divine author, and the early propagators of our religion, 
found nothing more hard to combat than the Jove of riches. Many 
parables and precepts were therefore directed againit this grand 
obftruction to the reception of the mild and benevolent religion of 
Jefus ; ; and volumes might be written to prove the many evils which, 
in all ages of the world, in all focieties and ftates, have arifen from 
avarice. But whether the cure of thefe evils would be an equality 
of rank and condition, is a matter which cannot be determined a 
priori. Reafoning, the beft reafoning, that which is founded on 
experience, is againft it. We know of no fociety of equality ; 
the quakers, mentioned by our author, come the neareft to fuch a 
fociety : yet how great are the differences of fortuze among them ! 
Our author will not deny that although the Chriftian religion has 
not produced all the good that might have been expected from it, 
yet it has meliorated the ftate of fociety wherever it has been pro- 
pagated, but it has no where produced an equality of rank and 
condition: on the contrary, we might argue from many of the 
paflages he produces, that the exiftence of riches and poverty are 
recognifed in fcripture as a part of the divine difpenfation. If 
the rich according to him are proud, ambitious, and deftitute of 
religious principle, the gofpel is preached to them in vain; and 
whence then are we to expect its effects? It is in vain to fay to the 
rich that they ought to fhare their wealth with the poor :—they will 
not liften to fuch advice. , Are we then to take from them their 
riches by force ? Where does the Chriftian religion juftify a mea- 
fure of that kind? 

Far as we are difpofed from juftifying the condué of many rich 
men, we think Mr. Pilkington ought to have been more particular 
in fpecifying the various means by which riches are acquired. If 
a man by his-ingenwity has invented an art by which many hundreds 
earn their bread, who were before dettitute, and becomes rich while 
he is preventing others from remaining poor,—is he to be confound- 
ed with ftock~jobbers,— dealers in loans and contraéts,—i ind other 
ftate-gamblers, falfely called merchants?~—-Mr. Pilkington might 
alfo have confidered the effe&t of commerce in improving the ftate 
of fociety, in bringing diftant nations more into friendfhip and 

Crit. Rey, Vox. XVIIL, Sept. 1796, Hs harmony 
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harmony one with another, and (to a certain degree) in diffufing 
the bieflings of religion and knowledge over benighted climes; and : 
even when he has accumulated all-the vices which accompany a 
defire of being rich, might he not have confidered, whether upon 
the whole moft good or evil has been occafioned by this paflion? 
The pamphlet, however, is in general candid, and written, we 
believe, with no defign to diiturb the peace of fociety. The 
handle that will, however, be made of it, by the enemies of re- 
formation in every fhape, makes us wifh that the publication of it 
had been deferred to the time when men fhall be lefs difpofed to 
mifinterpret the honeft labours of the philofopher and the chriftian. 


Confiderations addreffed to the French Bifkops and Clergy now refid- 
ing in England. 8vo. 15. 6d. Debrett. 1796. 


The confiderations propofed to the French bifhops and clergy; 
fhould they be permitted to return to their country, confift chiefly 
in exhorting them to acquire a fpirit more accommodating to the 
fimplicity of the chriftian religion, and difcard all matters in their 
catholic forms, which militate with the inftruétion of their people. 
The beginning, and much the greater part of the pamphlet, contains 
an account of the ftate of merality and religion in France, before 
the period of the revolution,—the caufes of that depraved ftate,— 
and an attempt to prove that the depravity of the French nation, 
fince the period of the revolution, was the confequence of its’ pre« 
ceding irreligion. In this we confider our author as having completely 
fucceeded; and we earneftly recommend this part of the pamphlet 
to the attention of the public in general. ‘Too long have the peo- 
ple of this country been deceived with the notion that the crimes 
which have been committed in France fince the revolution, were 
the effect of that revolution. Thisdelufion, we know, has been 
artfully propagated by thofe who could not themfelves be deceived. 
A man muft be miferably ignorant of human nature, who can for 
a moment fuppofe that any change in the form of a ‘government 
will of itfelf transform peaceable citizens into unrelenting favages. 
Yet this paradox has been propagated with fuccefs in a nation of 
thinking men:—and what has been the confequence? 


‘I will only obferve,’ fays our author, ‘that the general out- 
¢ry raifed againft French principles, (and, under that cover, I 
rather fear, again{t the principles of liberty itfelf) that they have 
caufed more torrents of blood to flow, than any madnefs which 
had before infatuated nations, is the outcry of ignorance, unverfed 
in the hiftory of man. The fword of fuperftition, in the crufades 
and in its other atchievements, deftroyed of the human race what, 
in a fair calculation againft the blood of France, would bear to it 
.the proportion of thoufands to units. And thefe thoufands were 
butchered, under the blafphemous pretence of vindicating the ho- 

nour 
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hoiir of heaven! Befides, under what plea of reafon is it, that the 
lives of all whom this war has flain thould be given to France? 
Let each of the belligerent powers take to themfelves their owia 
proportion, and leave t to juftice the critical fettlement of the blood- 
ftained balance.’ Pp. 61. 


An Addrefs to the EleGors of Great Britain. $vo. 6d. Johne 
fon. 1796. 


This fenfible little pamphlet, though more immediately applicable 
to the time previous to the cle ating of anew parliament, contains fen- 
timents, which at all times ought to be 1 ioapeets ed on the confcien- 
ces of electors and reprefentatives in parliament. ‘The following 
quotations we give as {fpecimens of its contents— 


‘ Men, who have frequently abfented themfelves from their 
duty in parliament, when great and important qneftions were agi- 
tated there, ought not to be again returned. Nor ought any man 
to be elected, for any part of the kingdom, who ‘voted in fup- 
port of the two late bills, called Mr. Pitt’s and Lord Grenville’s 
bills. Indeed, no man can have a reafonable claim to your fuf- 
frages, who did notiattend in his place to oppofe thofe bills, A 
defertion of the interefis of his dha gs ew: on fuch an occafion, 
ought to be confidered as a flagrant violation of his duty as a repre- 
fentative. ' 

¢ From the moment that thofe bills paffed, England was de- 
graded, and the inhabitants of it had no longer any juft claim to 
be ranked dmong free nations. To confder any country asa free 
country, in which an h andend peifons cannot legally meet, to 
confider whether they are aggrieved, or whether they fhall even 
petition the legiflature, without the confent of magiftrates appoint- 
ed by the crown, is perfectly abiurd. It is certain, that more li- 
berty was enjoyed, by law, in the reign of James the Second, 
than the people. of this country have been in poffefion of, fince 
the paffing of thefe bills. If this ftatement be true, 2nd_JI will 
venture to affirm, that no man in the kingdom can juftly contro- 
vert it, it becomes your reprefentatives very ferioufly to confider, 
whether thofe purpofes have been anfwered, for which the revolu- 
tion was effected, and for which the princes of the houfe of Han- 
over have been raifed to the throne of thefe kingdoms.’ p. 8. 


h 
Ha 
ac 


Our author clofes his patnphlet in the following manner— 


¢ The part which Great Britain has taken, re{pecting the revo- 
lution in France, will be recorded to its difhonour, {fo long as any 
hiftory in Europe fliall remain. It ill became the people of England 
to exhauft their blood, and their treafures, in fupport of German 
defpots, or defpots of any other nation. This could not have hap- 
pened, if the people had been pofieffed of a virtuous, independent, 
H2 and 
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and enlightened parliament. As to the idea which was thrown out, 
that the war was carried on for the prefervation of religion, and of 
focial order, this was a fpecies’of contemptible jargon, fit only to 
be addrefled to the retainers of the court, and to perfons of the 
meaneft underftanding. Inftruét your members, therefore, to 
ufe their moft affiduous endeavours to reftore the bleffings of 
peace, and to put a final termination to a war, difgraceful and 
impolitic in its commencement, and deftructive in its confequen- 


ces.’ P. 14. 


A Difelofure of Parochial Abufe, Artifice, and Peculation, in the 
Town of Manchefter ; which have been the Means of burthening 
the Inhabitants with the prefent enormous Parifh Rates; with 
other exifting Impofitions of Office, in a Variety of Fads, exhi- 
biting the Cruel and Inhuman Condud of the Hireling Officers of 
the Town, towards the Poor. To which is added, a Book of 
County Rates, faewing the exa& Proportion of every Hundred in 
this County, and of every Townfhip in the Hundred of Salford. 
By Thomas Battye. 8vo. 2s. Thomfon. Manchefter. 1796. 


From the report of a committee of the houfe of commons, 
appointed to infpect and confider the returns of overfeers, relative 
to the ftate of the poor, in the year 1787, it appears that the 
whole fum raifed in England, taken upon a medium calcu- 
lation on fums raifed in the years 1783, 1784, and 1785, was 
2,100,5871. and that the net money applied to the ufe of the 
poor, and their immediate relief, was only 1,496,1291. The reft 
of the money raifed goes in parifh entertainments, overfeers’ ex- 
penfes, and law fuits! So great are the evils attending the prefent 
way of fupporting the poor, that many, not without reafon, have 
infifted, the poor rates, at all events, ought to be abolifhed, and 
fome other mode adopted, more fuited to the cafes of the poor, and 
lefs fubjeét to peculation. 

The prefent very interefting pamphlet fhows how grievoufly a 
parifh may be-impofed on, through overfeers not keeping their ac- 
counts fairly, and uot producing them for public infpeétion. 
Their ftatements ought to be kept as clear as thofe of commercial 
houfes, and publifhed annually ; impofitions then would be eafily 
. detected. Many refpectable ley-payers of the town of Manchefter, 
it feems, have exprefled a defire of having fucha yearly report ; but 
this, for weighty reafons, has not been complied with. 

The prefent pamphlet, it is hoped, will open the eyes of the 
people of Manchefter, and lead them to purfue fuch meafures as 
will prevent future impofitions and peculations. It does truly ex- 
hibit, as the title-page profeffes, cruel and inhuman condué of 
hireling officers ;—and the author is juftly entitled to the thanks of 
kis townfmen and. the public. 


A Letter 
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A Letter to Bryan Edwards, Ef. containing Obfervations on fome 
Paffages of his Hifory of the Weft Indies. 410. 25. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1795. 


Thefe paffages relate to the flave trade. In our review of Mr. 
Edwards’s Hiftory, we made feveral remarks on the defence he fets 
up for that trade. Yet, although we allowed him to be the beft and 
moft candid advocate that has yet appeared, we agree with the 
prefent author, that all his arguments are reducible to a mere 
queftion of policy. The value and importance of the Weft India 
iflands are placed againft every other confideration ; and while it 
fhall remain the opinion of the legiflature that we muft not lofe 
fight of the intereft we poffeis in the iflands, it will be a wafte of 
time to argue the point as men and chriftians. The writer of this 
letter (Mr. Prefton of Dublin) follows Mr. Edwards clofely through 
all his details, and vindicates the meafure of abolition with ability 
and perfpicuity. The fubjeét has been fo often before the public, 
that it would be unreafonable to expect the advancement of any thing 
new ; but the influence of fuch a writer as Mr. Edwards certainly 
demanded a renewal of thofe arguments, before which we are per- 
{uaded this infamous traffic muft one day fall. 


Hard Meafure, or, areal Statement of Fa&s, in a Letter to the 
Burgeffes, and Freemen Burgeffes of the Town of Shrewfbury. 
With afew Expoftulations and Remarks addreffed to the new Can- 
didate the Honourable William Hill. Occafioned by the very pecu- 
liar and unwarrantable Manner, .in which he has repeatedly intro- 
duced the Name of Sir Richard Hill, into his late printed Ad- 
dreffes. By Sir Richard Hill, Bart. The Second Edition. 
8vo. 6d. Stockdale. 1796. 


A Supplement to the fecond Edition of Hard Meafure, Fc. By Sir 
Richard Hill, Bart. 8vo. 3d. Stockdale. 1796, 


Sir Richard Hill in this narrative holds himfelf forth as the 
friend of *‘independence,’ and the determined oppofer of ‘ ariffo- 
cratic influence.’ It is no unufual thing for our fenators to 
to be one thing in the boroughs or counties they reprefent, and 
another within the walls of St. Stephen’s chapel. Whether this be 
the cafe or not, with regard to the worthy baronet, let the lifts of 
thofe who have virtuoufly oppofed the prefent corrupt and de¢aitat- 
ing fyftem declare. With regard to the fubject in difpute, we thall 
fay very little. It appears that Mr. William Hill has taken a fancy 
to the feat in the parliament, now occupied by his ‘ near relation,’ 
Mr. oka Hill, who having enjoyed it pretty long, feels no incli- 
nation, by furrendering his honours, ‘ to gratify (as his advocate 
and fupporter fir Richard fays) the Aigh ambition of an a/piring 
youth.’ How this election fquabble will terminate, we know not : 
nor can we think the public good at all confidered by any of the 
parties concerned in it. 


H 3 POETICAL 
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Tetelefai: the Final Clofe, a Poem. In Six Parts. By David 
Bradberry. 8vo, 25. Rivingtons. 


Poetry, it is thought by many, ought to goa little beyond com-+ 
mon fenfe to be in perfeétion ; ; but this isa matter of great nicety ; 
and the author of—what is the ftrange title? feems to us to have 
gone fomething beyond the mark. The awful fcenes of a judgment 
day have kindled the fublime imaginations of painters and poets ; 
but though a fubje& infinitely fublime, it is one which, for ob- 
vious reafons, it is not eafy to treat without falling into rant or im- 
propriety. Young has, in his Lait Day, the moft fublime and the 
moft abfurd paffages. If the poem in queftion has any of the for- 
mer, it is owing to the fcripture images, which the choice of the 
fubject natural ily fugyefts ; for the latter, the author himfelf muft 
be anfwerable. ° Of this nature is the idea of giving a frrong emetic 
to hell, to oblige her to throw up all the fpirits confined in her 
dungeons,—of having bills of credit drawn upon heaven— 

‘ With bills of credit unconfined 
J mount, and leave the globe behind.’ 

He fhould have told us at what fpiritual banking-houfe thefe bills 
are accepted. 

In one place the author thus farcaftically addreffes his infernal 
majefty— 

¢ Satan horrific! Magor Miflabib ! 
Mute, though his lying tongue was once fo glib.’ 


It is eafy to perceive, to what clafs of readers this poem properly 
belon; gs; and with them we fhall leave it. 


Poems and Fugitive Pieces, éy Elixa. 1i2moe. 6s. Boards. 


6 ° 
Cadell and Davies, 1796. 

Many of thete poems were originally publifhed in the Star, and 
have drawn forth, in the fame paper, complimentary anfwers 
and addrefles, which, with a reciprocation of compliment to their 
re{pective authors, are again inferted along with thepoems ; a {pecies 
of literary intércourle, often more delightful to the parties, than to 
the phiegmatic reader. ‘The poems of Eliza, though not calculated 
to gratify that clats of readers who look for the finifhed beauties of 
correct verii‘ication, have the charm of moral fentiment, and occa- 
fionaily of elegant defcription. 

The Lines written on the ainniverfary of a Mether’s Death, and 
thofe to A Friend in a Sick Chamber, are pleafing, from the tender 
{trokes of real pathos which they contain. 

The pieces under the title of Comic Poetry are very trifling ins 


decd. 


Mifcellanecus 
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Mifcellaneous Poems, by Mrs. F. Pilkington. 2 Vols, 8vo. 105. 6d. 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


This lady profeffes to be afraid of the reviewers. We can affure 
her we are equally afraid of her; for nothing is more unpleafant 
to our feelings than to be obliged to ferutinife with a critic eye, 
and, in the quality of caterers for the public, to fpeak in terms 
of difapprobation of thofe innocent and extemporaneous effufions 
which have, perhaps, in fome friendly circle, obtained the appro- 
bation of partial hearers, willing to be pleafed, and interefted in 
every copy of verfes by the little occafional events on which it is 
founded, and to which they have been themfelves either witnefles 
or parties. To all who have thus acquired a degree of local cele- 
brity, and are efteemed by their friends and vifitors, very pretty ge- 
niuffes, and eafy writers, we would apply the line—- 


O fortunatos nimium, fua fi bona norint ! 


Woe unto them if they quit thofe calm feas and flattering gales, to 
have their little fkiff toft upon the ftormy ocean. In fhort, let 
them beware of the pre/s, as the bane of their reputation. Mrs, 
Pilkington will not, we hope, be angry with us for applying thefe 
obfervations to the volumes before us, as the following is the 


modeft opinion fhe exprefles of her own powers— 


¢ And alas! I’ve no hope that Apollo’s fam’d tree 

Will adorn fuch a bit of a poet as me; 

Befides, tho’ I fometimes on Pegafus rode, 

] never yet reach’d the nine Mufes abode ; 

For when I arrived at the foot of the hill, 

My horfe at that inftant ftood perfectly ftill. 

But as I had heard that the famed Grecian {pring, 

Which teaches a poet in numbers to fing, 

Firft rofe from a ftroke of Old Peg on the mountajn, 

Which open’d a paffage, and out {prang the fountain, 

I tried to provoke him to kick on the ground, 

But alas! my dear brother, no fountain I found!’ 
Vol. i, P. 70, 


Should the lady be difpofed to publifh again, we beg leave, how- 
ever, to affure her, that Eliza and wi/ér, which twice occur to- 
gether, cannot poflibly be admitted as rhime; and that am-di-ent, 
read as three fyllables, makes a line very languid. In the follow- 
ing ling— 


‘ And lofe the exhale of its fragrant power—’ 


a verb isunjuftifiably turned into a noun, and the accent placed 
wrong. The fuljects of thefe poems are familiar, and the fenti- 
ments, it is but juftice to fay, fuch as no young mind can receive 
apy hurt from. 


H A. Poems 
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Poems of various Kinds. By Edward Hamley, Fellow of New Cole 
lege. Svo. 35. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


Part of this publication confifts of Sonnets, the second edition cor- 
rected ; as they have been already before the public, they require 
no further notice; the other poems are mifcellaneous, but all of the 
ferious, moral, and fentimental kind; and among them are tran/fla- 
tions from Klopftock, Haller, and the Flight of Erminia, from Taffo. 
As Mr. Hamley profeffes not to aim at the higher wreath of poetry, 
but confines his pretenfions to ‘ amufe a void and countlefs hour,’ 
he may reft affured.that his modeft expectations cannot fail of 
being amply gratified; for his poems are flowing, correct, and 
harmonious: and though they do not poffefs much orginality, they 
fhow an elegance of mind, and liberality of fentiment, which will 
caufe them to be read with pleafure by congenial minds. The 
fcenery of the defcriptive part is chiefly taken” from the rocks of 
Cornwall, the author’s native county. 

The following fpecimen will give a fufficient idea, both of the 
turn of fentiment, and of the poetry ; it is taken from a poem on 
Roche Rock in Cornwall— 


* To yon huge rock, that age and florm defies, 
As o’er Cornubia’s heathy back they hafte, 

Adimiring wand’rers turn with curious eyes, 
And mark its bulk amid the frowning wafte. 


* High on its beetling top, with weeds o’ergrown, 
His cold damp cell a hermit rais’d in air, 

His drink the fpring, his bed the naked ftone, 
And gave his years to penance and to pray’r. 


‘ There to his void and aching foul confin’d, 
He liften’d to the fea-bird’s piercing cries, 
The tide’s wild roaring, and the wrecking wind, 
And watch’d the fun’s flow journey thro’ the fkies, 


* The wakeful mem’ry of life’s chearful ftage 
Oft chill’d religion’s faint and dying flame; 
Ev’n as he trac’d the legend’s pictur’d page, 
To fteal his thoughts from heav’n the tempter came. 


€ Still ’mid the lonefome wild, whence pleafures fly, 
Imperious nature’s cries the heart alarm, 

Warm recollection pours the deep-felt figh, 
And life’s {weet charities ev’n there muft charm, 


* Alike from virtue and from vice he fled, 
Loft to the world as in the filent grave, 

Save when his needy hand a bit of bread, 
A cup of water to the pilgrim gave. 
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¢ Did heav’n, in kind regard to feeble man, 
Pour down his various bounties from above, 
And give, to chear his fhort and mingled fpan, 
The fweets of friendfhip and the joys of love; 


¢ That he, a prey to voluntary woe, 
*Midft cold aufterities fhould drag his life, 
Turn fullen from the plenteous feaft, nor know 
Th’ endearing names of children, father, wife?’ P, §. 


Poetic Trifles. 8vo. 25. Dilly. 1796, 


There is a command of language exhibited in thefe poems, 
which looks as if the author might write fomething more finifhed, 
if he would give himfelf fufficient trouble. The fubjeé& of the 
firft, Ode to the Izalfalya, is at leaft new; but the ftrain of it is 
obfcure and exaggerated; and he fpeaks of the Indian fire-fly, as 
if he fuppofed its lambent light could actually fet fire to the woods, 
The following ftanzas, defcribing this ‘ fly of Affyria,’ the fame 
mentioned in [faiah and by Bruce, are among the moft defcriptive ; 
but it is not juttifiable to fpeak of the fly in the abftraé&, and theres 
fore in the fingular number, and then to {peak of its myriads— 


‘ O thou, whofe livid wings of gauze, 
While pointed briftles arm thy jaws, 
Are mid thy myriads fpread ; 
Strait, at their rattling, as the car 
Heard from the mountain-tops afar, 
The frenzied herds fnort round, and fly thy horfelike 
head. 


Appal’d, the fierce rhinoceros ftands, 
And vainly notes the diftant fands, 
Then hails his tawny foe: 
In union, by the water’s edge, 
They urge their way, thro’ matted fedge, 
And roll their bulky limbs, where brooks the fen o’er- 
flow.’ P. 5. 


The Swift fcene, and the Scotch fcene, are good fketches, Dune 
heved begins with {pirit— 
‘ The beamlefs fun went down the fky, 
And, finking as a ball of blood, 
Ting’d with a deep funereal dye, 
Thro’ fullen mifts, the murky wood.’ Pp. 11. 


But there is nothing in the occafion to fupport the folemnity of 
it.—Some other mitcellaneous copies of verfes require no particu- 
lar notice. By far the greater part of the volume is taken up by 
the Flight of Montauban, in mock heroic, which, to thofe who 


know nothing of the ftory, is totally without a meaning. 
RELIGIOUS. 
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A General and Conneéted View of the Prophecies relating to the Times 
of the Gentiles, delivered by our Bleffed Saviour, the Prophet Da- 
niel, and the Apoftles Paul and Foln; with a brief Account of 
their Accomplifhment to the prefent Age, Jupported by the moft un- 
exceptionable Teftimony of Hiffory. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, 
Redor of St. Mildred’s, and <All Saints, Canterbury. 12mo. 
3s. Rivingtons. 1795. 


The luminous hiftorian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire was accuftomed in his life-time to receive from the clergy, 
many hard “words, and much ill treatment. _ His death, it is to be 
hopéd, has faftened the refentment of thofe, who, from fome mif- 
conceived or really erroneous paflages in his work, entertained 
prejudices againft the author, and the whole of his hiftory ; and by 
the preient publication it is evident, that one perfon has found out 
the way of making the poifon its own antidoe, and of transferring, 
from the pages w hich are idly fuppofed by many to contain a con- 
fiitation of chriftianity, fome of the ftror ngeft arguments in its fa- 


vour. 
Mr. Whitaker has viewed the performance of Mr. Gibbon in its 
proper light. It is indeed a matterly performance, and, notwith- 
ftanding the innumerable defects in its ftyle, contains a variety of 
fplendid paflages, calculated to make the ftrongeft impreflion on 


the reader, Its advocates cry it up as unanfwerable ; chriftianity, 
they fay, has been fapped to its utmoft foundations, and time only 
is requifite to level it with the ground. What then can be better 
than to prove, from the redoubtable hiftorian himfelf, that his work 
is really nothing elfe than a developement of thofe prophecies in 
fcripture, which he is fuppofed to defpife; and that, whatever hi 
intentions may have been, his language in many places might feem 
to have been dictated by the fame {pirit w hich influenced the pen 
of an evangelift. 

This is the defign of the author now before us: awl we muft 
regret that he did not-expiain it in fuller terms in his title-page. 
Ini the title-page he tells us, that the accomplifhment of the prophe- 
cies to the prefent age is in his book fupported * by the moft un- 
exceptionable tettinjony of hiftory.? Now this is both too great a 
‘compliment to Mr. Gibbon, and it weakens the effeét it is intended 
to produce. Had he faid, * fupported by the teftimony of the au- 
thor of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ he would not 

only have defcribed accurately his book, but he might have excited 
many perfons, led away by ‘the {pecious mifreprefenta tions of the 
niftorian, to compare together his unfophifticated opinions with thofe 
of revelation. 

As we have thus taken notice of the title-page, we muft detain 
our reader with a flight remark on the motto— 


‘ They 


_ 
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¢ They are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come.’ 


In the times of the apoftles, this verfe contained a very imports 
ant truth. The ends of the age, that is, the end of the Jewith, 
and the beginning of the Chriftian difpenfation, might be really 
faid to be upon them. The Jewifh difpenfation was within a few 
years of its clofe, and the Chriftian difpenfation had been a few 
years only in exiftence. But how can this apply, though fo fre~ 
quently repeated in this and feveral preceding centuries, to the be- 
lievers in chriftianity, for the laft fixteen hundred years? and we 
fee no reafon to prefume, either from the fcriptures, or the apparent 
circumftances of the world, that the end of it fhould be accomplithe 
ed in the prefent generation. | 

In the interpretation of moft of the prophecies, our author acquie 
efces with the generally received opinions ; at times he advances his 
own pofitions, and they deferve attention. Many of the prophetical 
parts of {cripture mutt, till the time of their completion, remain 
in obfcurity : but when the impartial infidel compares together, as 
he ought, the language of revelation with that of his favourite hifto- 
rian, he matt be ftruck with a coincidence, for which he cannot 
account, without giving up his fanciful opinions. If it were pro- 
bable in this age that many infidels would aét impartially, we 
fiould recommend them to give this {mall volume a pervfal : but 
if they will not do it, we can recommend it to Chriftians asa ufee 
ful appendix to Mr. Gibbon’s hiftory, 


Regal Rights confiftent with National Liberties. A Sermon, preached 
at St. Mary’ s, Oxford, on Sunday, Fune 21, 1795. To which 
is fubjoined an Appendix, containing Extradis from the Papers, 
Fc. prefinted to the Houfe of Commens by Mr. Secretary Dundas, 
in 1794. With a few fuitable Obfervations. By W. Hawkins, 
A.M. Prebendary of Wells, aud Vicar of Whitechurch, Dorfet. 
$yo. is. Rivingtons. 1795. 


From Proverbs xxiv. 21, Mr. Hawkins deduces the divine 
appointme nt of monarchy, and monarchjcal dignity, and has 
therefore little difficulty in proving that regal rights make an eflen- 
tial part of a mona rchical conftitution, But we fee no conneétion 
betwixt the rights due to a foverign, and the paflionate and very ill- 
written invective againtt reformers, which makes up the greater part 
of this jermon, Mr. Hawkins allows the exiftence of grievances : 
and what, we would afk, are grievances, that they fhould be touch- 
ed with fo delicate a hand? Are they beings endued with the power 
of removing themfelves 5 or, if they are not, where is the harm in 
any individual, or number of individu 1als, attempting to remove 
them? Let but the exiftence of political grievances be admitted; and 
the removal of them from that moment becomes a duty fit for every 
time and pl ace iets i perhaps, the pulpit. 


Ty, 
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The Millennium ; or Latter Day Glory: a Sermon. By Willian 
Moore, Minifer of Meeting Houfe Yard, Red Crofi Street. 8vo, 
1s. Chapman. 1796. 

Thoigh there is much of rhapfody in this difeourfe, and the 
preacher entered into too wide’a field for the complete fatisfaction 
of the hearers or readers,—there are fo many excellent fentiments on 
religions liberty, that we think his hearers did not go away unedi- 
fied. The orthodoxy of the preacher cannot be doubted: yet, in 
labouring to eftablifh his point, he runs incautioufly into an 
error which every man, acquainted with religious controveffy, 
ftudioufly avoids. * We donot attempt,’ fays he, ‘to explain how 
one can be three, and three one,—we only believe the fact, be- 
aufe it is revealed; without explanation, becaufe the {criptures 
do not explain.” Now three cannot be one, nor one three; the 
Trinitarians never affert fuch an abfurdity ; and the great conteft is, 
to prevent this abfurdity from being faftened upon them. In ano- 
ther place Great Britain is called ‘ a little outcaft ifland,’ from the 
author’s ignorance of geography, which would have taught him, 
that there are only two larger iflands in the world. But notwith- 
ftanding thefe and feveral other inaccuracies, which may be eafily 
corrected, we fhall recommend to the author to perfift in his caufe, 
and to have in view, not the mere delivery of a fermon in public, 
but that correctnefs ‘of ftyle, language, and fentiment, which will 


pleafe the judicious reader in the clofet. 


Sermons ou various Subse&s, by the late Rev. Thomas Toller. Svo, 
6s. Boards. Robinions. 1796. 

Thefe fermons are publifhed by the fon, as a tribute of refpeét to 

his father’s memory; and they will be acceptable to the friends of 

the deceafed. To the public at large they do not prefent them- 


felves with very high credentials. They ave plain difcourfes, with- 
out any great attempts at elegance of ftyle or language; there is 
not much originality in the conception: nor are any difficult paf- 
fages in {cripture elucidated. The arguments for the perpetuity of 
the Lord’s fupper will hardly make an impreflion upon its oppo- 
nents ;—the encomiums on the political conftitution of the country 
Seem out oj place in the pulpit ;—the preacher dwells much more on 
popery than was neceffary, and feems to have been very little ac- 
quainted with the real fate of the papifts in this ifland. We find 
by one difourfe, On the Death of a Young Man, that he had his 
Motion, that the pious went immediately upon their death into the 
manfions of the blefed; and from another, that the dead fhall em- 
brace each other in * yonder world with mutual tranfport and congra- 
tulations.’ But though we do not find in thefe difcourfes any traces 
of deep thought, found erudition, cultivated tafte, the pathetic, or the 
fublime,—to thofe who knew him, they ‘will be an interefting 
me:norial of his pious labours,’ which were, we doubt not, ufefully 
employed during the whole of his earthly miniftry. 

A Word 
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A Word of Comfort to the Poor, in their prefent Necefity: a Ser- 
mon, preached in the Parift-Church of Wanftead, in the County of 
Effex, on Sunday, Fuly 19, 1795, by the Rev. Samuel Glafe, 
D. D. F.R. 8; Sc. Sve. 6d. Rivingtons. 1795. 


This difcourfe, which is modeft, pious, and fenfivle, is not ill 
calculated to {mooth the brow of poverty and care, by holding 
forth the beft comforts which the beft of all religious fyftems can 
adminifier,—and to reftrain the poor from ufing any unjuftifiable 
imeans of obtaining relief. Such are the intentions of the author, 
who gives the profits of his labours to the fervice of the poor. 
We cannot, however; think with him, that it is abfurd to blame 
the legiflature: the whole blame does certaiuly not reft with them ; 
but it is not abfurd to fuppofe, that the heavy taxes upon each 
article in a fhop or warehoufe may find their way into a corn- 
field, and that the produce of thefe taxes have not been employed 
on objects connected with the welfare of the community. 


Addrefs to the Loyal Leicefter Volunteer Infantry, at the Prefenta- 
tion of their Colours, in the Pavifh Church of St. Martin, Leicefer, 
Ofober 19, 1795. To which is annexed the Prayer ufed om 
that Occafen. By Thomas Rebinfon, M, A. Chaplaing 8v0. 
62. Brown, Leicefter, 1796. 


This addrefs is eloquent, and does fome credit to the talents of 
the author. Such addreffes, neverthelefs, do not appear to us fo 
becoming the pulpit, as Mr. Robinfon feems to think. He de 
plores the miferies of war in appropriate language: but while we 
rufh into war without a clear and explicit motive, without an ue- 
gency that appears obvious to all men, and withouta {pecific objec 
to be attained,—a great proportion, at leaft, of the public will be apt 
to confider our compafiion for the miferies it induces, as a fpecies 
of convenient affectation. ‘The prayer annexed is a well-written 
compofition. ‘The compilers of the book of Common Prayer did 
not forefee that a day might come when the delivery of a pair of 
colours fhould be « religious ceremony. 


The Duty of Perfeverance in Will- Doing. A Sermon, preached in 
Thomas's, Southwark, Friday, Fanuary 1, 1796, for the Benejit 
of the Charity-School, in GraveleLane. By Zohn Difuey, D. D- 
F.S. A. Sve. 6d. Johnfon. 1796. 


The duty of perfevering in well doing is here recommended 
from fuch cogent motives, as cannot fail to leave an ufeful impref- 
fion on the mind of the reader, who is at the fame time guarded 
againft that apparent zeal in the caufe of religion and virtue, whicn 
degenerates into lukewarmnefs and indifference. The language of 
this fermon is plain and perfpicuous, and well fuited to occafions 
like that on which it was delivered. Text, Galat. vi. 9. 

‘s Tie 
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The Bifhop of Landaff’s * Apology for the Bible’ examined. In & 
Series of Letters, addreffed to that excellent Man. By A. Macs 
leod. i2mo. 35.64. Sewed. Crofy. 1796. 


Of all the attacks upon Revelation hitherto made, the prefertt is, 
in our judgment, the moft impotent and abfurd, 


NOVEL S&S. 


Agatha; or a Narrative of recent Events. A Novel. 3 Vols. 
I2m0. 125s. Boards. Dilly. 1796. 


This novel feems to have been written merely with a defign to 
exhibit the French revolution in the moft difgufting point of view ; 
for the ftory is tedious and improbable, and the characters infipid 
or out of nature. When the public mind, however, is fo violently 
agitated by political diffenfions, we think it ill judged to flatter or offend 
the prejudices of any defcription of perfons, by fuch fictitious hor- 
rors and imaginary maflacres. 


Confequences ; or, Adventures at Rraxal! Caffle. A Novel. By a 
Gentleman, 2¥ols. t2m0o. 6s. Boards. Boofey. 179¢. 
P ‘? 


The author of this produétion modeftly announces hisfelf in the 
Preface, as * too young « man lo pretend to /mprove others, his hum- 
ble aim being innocently to amu/fe.’ gle quotes from Shenftone, who 
fays * A compofition that enters the world with a view of amufing 
in a polite or innocent way, has a claim to indulgence, though it 
fail of the effect intended,’—~and requefts, if at the bar of criticifm 
he is pronounced guilty of a vain aitempt, the above authority may 
be admitted in mitigation of his Arf offence. We acknowledge our- 
felves not only inclined cheerfully to acquit him, but are willing 
to give him credit for yet more than he claims. The tale he relates 
is fhort and fimple, and, if it dilplays no fuperior powers of inven- 
tion, or bold fiights of imagination, manifefts good fenfe and juft 
reflection, and is not ill calculated to exemplify the obvious and im- 
portant moral which it enforces—the con/eguences that refult from 
a vicious example, and the negleét of a virtuous education. 


Tabinda of Bellefield. A Sentimental Novel in a Series of Letters. 
By Mrs: Courtney. 3 Vols. i2mo. 10s. Od, Sewed. Bagfter, 1796. 


The gentle writer of this /entimental tale is fo willing to avail 
herfelf of all the privileges of her fer, and fo humbly throws her- 
felf upon our clemency, that we feel ourfelves utterly difarmed of 
our critical acumen. Her production is made up of the ufual in- 
cidents and fentiments which compofe the generality of this fpe- 
cies of publication (we always mcan to except a diftinguifhed and 
fuperior clas). Her heroine, the fair Ifabinda, is a paragon of foft- 
hefs and beauty, and, after a varicty of tender diftreffes, which 
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ferve but to give a zeft to the felicity in ftore for her, is repaid far 
her fufferings, by the confummation of all earthly happinefs, 


Arid; or, a Pidure of the Human Heart. By Thomas Dution. 
j2me. ts. Roach. 1796. 


The prefatory addrefs to this little tale is fenfible, and the pur- 
port excellent. Ariel, one of the tutelary fylphs fuppofed to be 
appointed to the guardianfhip of mankind, difgufted with the follies 
and vices of his charge, execrates the human race, and abjures his 
degenerate pupils. As a punifhment for his rath judgments, he is 
condemned by Oberon, the chief or prefiding {pirit, to make, him- 
felf, the experiment of human nature, and, in a body of mortality, 
to fojourn for thirteen moons upon the earth. In this trial he gains, 
by woeful experience, a knowledge of the frailties and infirmities of 
human nature, the force of human paflions, and human wants, 
with their various {prings and remote operations,—and acquires from 
the refult greater lenity, forbearance, and benevolence. We would 
recommend the ftudy of this leffon to the intolerant and cenforious, 
(which is allowing the author a tolerably large proportion of read- 
ers)—that when they feel inclined to indulge in inveétive againtt 
the errors and faults of their neighbours and acquaintance, they 
may at the fame time recollect the various temptations to which 
different fituations may have expofed them, and reflect whether 
they have, themfelves, profited fro: n all their ee Inities-of im- 
provement. We ought, perhaps, in all our judgments, to endea- 
vour to diftinguifh the per/on of the offender from the offence. 


MEDICA L. 


A Pocket Confpe&us of the New Lozdlon and Edinburgh Pharxw 


peias: wherein the Viriues, Ujes s, and Doses, of the fevera 
ticles and Pr eparations contained in ihafe Works, are concifel 
ed, their Pronunciation as to Quan: niity is difinGly marked, 
Variety of other Particulars refdefing them given, caleul 
e/perially for the Ufe of Junior Praditioners. 

M.D. Se. Se. Small Sve. 35. Sewed. I 

1796. 


The young phyfician is here prefented with 2 neat little pharma 
copeeia, well calculated to fupply the defective recolleGion of the 
properties of medicines, &c. which every praciitioner, at his firft 
outfet, unavoidably labours under. The matter contained in this 
pocket volume is comprifed in 112 pages, felected from the lateft 
London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias. Each article neceflarily 
receives only a very {inall fhare of the editor's attention: and we 
think that many of the virtues, fo haftily attributed to a variety « af 
medicines, might with advantag se be left unrecorded, until there 


are 
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are more authentie proofs of their poffeffing fuch qualities; for exe 
ample— 

¢ Aconitum, (i, n.) 4erd@. Blue wolf’s-bane. Anodyne, fu- 
dorific, acrid, deobftruent; in chronic rheumatifm, fcrophulous 
fwellings, venereal nodes, amaurofis, &c. in powder gr. fs. ad gr. 
v, or more, bis die; or, tinéture made with dried leaves one part 
to fix of proof fpir. dofe gt. v gradually increafed to gt. xl, or more.’ 
P. 3. 

This hafty mode of attributing virtues to medicines, without 
any regard to experience, ought to be correéted by the authors of 
Materia Medica, as they miflead the young phyfician, both in his 
judgment and praétice. On the whole, however, this Pocket Con- 
fpectus may prove ferviceable in thofe cafes for which the compiler 
recommends it. 


Mn Addrefs to Medical Students ; a Letter to Dr. Fordyce; with 
Remarks and Queftions upon Quotations from Dr. Fordyce’s Differ- 
tation on Simple Fever. 8vo. 1s, Bell. 1795. 


Whatever fituation the writer of this flimfy pamphlet may hold 
in the profeffion, his objections to the cenclufions of the learned 
and ingenious author of the ‘ Differtation on Simple Fever’ are 
not fuch as will tend to increafe his reputation as a medical philo- 
fopher. In his remarks, there is much more of guibd/e than found 


and manly objection. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


4 Difcourfe on the Emigration of Britifh Birds; or, this Queftion 
at.laft folu’'d : wheuce come the Stork and the Turtle, the Crane 
and the Swallow, when they know and obferve the appointed Time 
of their Coming ? containing a curious, particular, and circum- 


fantial Account of the refocive Retreats of all thofe Birds of 


and depart at the Approach of Winter, Se. Oe. By a Natura- 

lif, 8vo. 25, Walker. 1795. 

This writer laments the inattention of naturalifts to the fubjec&t on 
which he has written, and points out the line of conduét neceflary 
to be obferved by thofe who may be prevailed on to inveitigate it 
farther, 

‘ To be fufficiently qualified,’ fays he, ‘ for this tafk, it is ne« 
ceffary that the inquirer fhould confine himfelf to one certain tract 
the whole year; he fhould be particularly careful to mark the exact 
period of the arrival and difappearance of birds; he fhould obferve 
in what order the different {pecies come, and at what time, and in 
what manner they go; alfo how they fteer their courfe, whether 


ealt 
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ealt, weft, north, or fouth ; he thould commit every obfervation 
to paper, and compare them with the remarks of others who have 
written on the fubje&; he fhould likewife attend to the tempera- 
ment of the air, and to the plenty or failure of fruits and berries, 
as on théfe accidents many curious and advantageous remarks may 
be made; he fhould cultivate an acquaintance with the gentlemen 
of the navy, confult their journals to difcover what birds alight on 
the fhips, and at the fame time fhould. endeavour to learn at what 
feafons they appeared, in what latitude, &c. Were thefe methods 
vigoroufly and ftrenuoufly purfued, we might eafily trace them to 
their refpective abodes.’ P. xi. 


Whence, fays our author, come the fork and the ¢urtle, the 
crane and the /wallew? &c. This, he informs us, is ‘at /zf 
folved.”? Our readers will naturally expec to be indylged with the 
folution ; and as it lies within a very moderate compafs, they fhall 
certainly be yratified— 


* But to render this truth guite indi/putable, to folve the matter 
fully, and prevent any farther controverfies on this affair, we beg 
leave to obferve, that we have more than once had ocular proof of 
what, with propriety, we may term an actual migration of thefe 
birds. About Old Michaelmas we have frequently obferved immenfe 
numbers of fwallows and martins fettled fometimes on the tops of 
trees, and fometimes on bufhes, at a great diftance from their tum- 
mer haunts ; here they have fat filent for fome time, as if in deli-, 
beration ; on a fudden we have feem them all take wing, mount 
to a certain height, and with an eafy regular motion, proceed to- 
ward the weftern ocean, when oar eye has followed them till they 
were imperceptible ; and what was very extraordinary, not a fin- 
gle one was to be found after the departure of the great aflembly, 
which evidently teftifies that what we obferved was the fir/ /ally, 
or fetting out, of thefe fummer vifitants. Thefe annual proceeds 
ings we have remarked for a long feries of years.’ Pp. 26, 


Unfortunately, this writer, in all his obfervations on this fubjeét, 
by we, means himfelf; had he faid that Afty other naturalifts had 
fupported the fame opinion, we fhould at leaft have had an oppor- 
tunity of admiring his candour, however deftitute of new matter 
we might have thought his difcourfe. 


LA W. 


RefleBions on Ufury, as conducted by the Mode of Under-valued 
Annuities: in the Courfe of which, for the Benefit of thofe who 
are oppreffed with them, are refpeively pointed out, according to 
the different Securities, the different Means of Relief. 40. 25. 

_ Murray and Highley. 1796. — 


The author of thefe reflections complains that the evil of ufury 
has experienced but a partial remedy from the interpofition of the 
Cait. Rev, Vor. XVIII. Sept, 1796. I legif- 
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legiflature, by the celebrated Annuity Aa, of the 17th Geo. IE. 
Tt does, indeed,»feem to us not reafonably te be accounted for, 
why in the cafe of minority the law fhould grant fuch peculiar 
protection from the depredations of unprincipled money lenders, 
and not at the fame time extend its falutary afliftance to perfons 
whofe diftreffed circumftances give them an equal claim. 

In allufion to the annuity act above mentioned, and which was 
introduced into the houfe of commons by the prefent lord chan- 
eellor when folicitor general, our author makes the following ob- 
fervations— 


‘ To confine the ufe of money within the bounds the exifting 
laws had preferibed, to render it fubfervient to honeft and ~~ 
purpofes, the bill alluded to was in it’s original form defigned : 
was calculated to reftore to his family honours many an exiled i 
prietor ; it would have difencumbered many an eftate fo involved 
with annuities, that the owner of it, were he to live to the age of 
Methufelah, under an annual payment of feventeen per cent. 
could never hope to fee it redeemed = it ‘would have beamed come 
fort on families immerfed in clouds of forrow and diftrefs ; and re- 
vived hofpitality 1 in manfions which oppreffion and ufury had con- 
verted into dreary feats of defolation. 

‘ But, inftead of an aét to per ent ufury, that, which fupplant- 
ed Mr. Wedderburn’s original defien, tends to encourage it; in 
that it lays open the borrower's circumftantes; places every an- 
huity ‘he has granted on publict k record; and thereby enables the 
purchafer to make his bargain on furer grounds than he ‘could have 
done before that act exifted: 

* Lord Kenyon afterwards took the matter up in court. Above 
the arts of petty-fogeery that have fometimes difgraced high ftations 
in the law, with the dignified fpirit of the fituation he polfeffed, as 
prefiding in a court of equity, he declared, that “ where ‘there 
were principles, he wanted not precedenis, The cafe of young 
heirs had made a beginning,” (alluding to } Mr. Wedderburn’s bill ;) 
“cand he was not afraid of adding men in diftrefs to the lift.” This 
was a language dictated by the {pirit, not the literal quirks and 
chicanery, of the laws. In the initance then before him, he ac- 
cordingly gave relief: and, on an appeal to the late lord chancel- 
lor, his lo rdfhip affirmed the mailer’s decree.’ p. 6. 

The noble judge who thus expreffed himfelf, did equal honour 
to his feelings and his fituation. It is, however, to be lamented 
that more numerous and firm /egal barriers are not erected to ftop 
the career of a practice, which, by hardening the heart, and feed- 
ing the avarice of the lender, while it takes advantage of the diftrefs 
of the unfortuxate and encourages the diflipation of the thought le/s 
borrower, difgraces the commerce and corrupts the morals of the 
country. 


A Colle Pion. 
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A Collefion of Cafes on the Annuity AG, with an Epitome of the 
Praétice heli to the Enrolment of Memorials, By William 
Hunt, E/q. he fecond Edition, enlarged and improved, &c. 
8v0. 45. ak Clarke and Son. 1796. 


The utility of this colleétion is exclufively confined to the legal 
practitioner. Mr. Hunt thus commences his Preface to the prefent 
edition— 


¢ This work is confiderably enlarged by the infertion of a variety 
of cafes, which have arifen upon the annuity act fince the firft edi- 
tion was publifhed. Thofe cafes which in that edition did not im- 
mediately apply to the aét, of which this collection profeffes folely 
to treat, are here’ omitted, becaufe now, owing to the great increafe 
of matter, they would unneceffarily have fwoln this volume, which 
is intended merely for the practitioner’s vade mecum : whether 
thofe cafes will appear hereafter, depe snds entirely upon my finding 
leifure to purfue the fubject of annuities in all thofe branches, over 
which courts of law and equity have any jurifdiction. However, 
as a work of this fort ftill continues ‘to be a defderatum in legal 
publications, I was unwilling to delay this practical treatife till-that 
event took place; more efpecially as the frequent difcuffion of this 
part of the fubject, and the ftriét hand courts of juttice hold over 
tranfactions of this nature, makes it nece ffary for the practitioner to 
be very careful and exact in adopting the interpretation which this 
act has there received, becaufe the validity of every annuity within 
it, abfolutely depends on a perfect compliance with the folemnities 
prefcribed thereby ; and that too according to the expofition of thofe 
courts.’ Pp. vil, 


In fome further obfervations on his work, Mr. Hunt properly 
difclaims any merit but that of a mere compiler. Where the tafk is 
fo eafy, it ought furely to be well performed. Mr. Hunt’s cafes 
may be faithfully tranfcribed ; but we cannot compliment him on 
the felicity of his arrangement, or the correétnefs of his prece- 
dents, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

A Pedefrian Tour through North Wales, in a Series of Letters. 
By F. Hucks, 2B. ‘A. 12m0. 25. 6d. Board,. Debretts 
1795- 

Mr. Hucks difarms the feverity of criticifm by a modeft ac- 
knowledgement that he does not expect his little work to be ex- 
tended among a very large clafs of readers: the amuferhent of an 
individual was originally his fole objeét; and he has ventured to 
publifh his letters, to affift thofe who may with to become familiar 
with the route he purfued. ‘To fuch, we think, his letters may be 
ufeful, and to others they will be found amufing. The beft part of 

Il2 them, 
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them, however, are the refle€tions he makes on political and civil 
economy, which might have been made without performing on foot 
fo fatiguing 2 journey, He gives us little that is new in his de/crip- 
tions, but is every where a lively companion and a juft reafoner. 


Leifure Hours: or Entertaining Dialogues ; between Perfons eminent 
for Virtue and Magnanimity. The Chara@ers drawn from An- 
cient and Modern Hiftory. Defigned as Leffous of Morality for 
Youth. By Prifcilla Wakefield. Vol. II, 12m0. 1s. 6d, Darton 
and Harvey. 1796. 


This little volume is in continyation of a work defigned, by the 
intelligent and refpectable authorefs, to convey a feries of enter- 
taining and inftruétive precepts to the youthful mind. 

For this purpofe Mrs. Wakefield has feleéted a number of inter- 
efting hiftorical anecdotes, and by turning them into the form of 
dramatic dialogue, has exhibited the refpective characters in their 
molt lively and impreflive attitudes, The following extraét will 
fhow the moral tendency, and Pleafing ftyle which chara¢terife the 
produétions of the writer— 


$ The Crown and Heimer; or the Arts of PEACE to be 
preferred to the Sc1ENCE of War. 


¢ Bravery and the love of arms have always characterifed the French 
nation; but warlike enthufiafm was never raifed to a higher pitch 
among them, than at the time when Charles the Sixth was a boy ; 
his father, furnamed the Wife, perhaps fufpicious that he had im- 
bibed too much of the fpirit of the military gallantry of the age, 
took an ingenious means of difcovering the turn of his character, 
by prefenting him with a crown of gold richly ornamented, and a 
helmet of polifhed fteel. It is not improbable, that the choice of 
the young prince might give rife toa dialogue, fomewhat fimilar to 
that which follows. 

* King. Affairs of ftate, and the important duties of royalty, en- 
grofs fo large a portion of my time and thoughts, as to leave me 
but few opportunities of enjoying your company : the prefent half 
hour being at my own difpofal, I have fent for you, that we may 
pafs it together in the unreftrained freedom of private converfation, 

* Charles. Nothing can be more agreeable to me, than the in- 
dulgence of vifiting you, efpecially when you are alone, becaufe 
then Iam at liberty to exprefs myfelf without referve, but I have 
not courage to {peak freely, when you are furrounded by a 
crowd of courtiers and attendants. 

‘ King. Pomp and ceremony are part of the tribute which 
kings are obliged to pay to cuftom, and the eminence of their fta- 
tion.; the enjoyment of leifure-and focial intercourfe, is a rare feli- 
city; let us avail ourfelves of the prefent opportunity. On that 
table are placed a crown and a helmet, one of them is defigned as 


a prefent for you; take your choice of them. 
: § Charles. 
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6 Charles. It requires no great deliberation, fince you permit 
me to take that which pleafes me beft ; the helmet is mine. 

‘ King. What motives can induce you to rejeé& a crown, em- 
bellithed with fo many fhining jewels, for a helmet of plain fteel ? 

* Charles. The ornaments of the crown are very beautiful, 
and adapted to pleafe my fifter, but are not conformable to my 
tafte; the love of arms is my delight, and my hiyheit ambition to 
become a celebrated warrior, equal in fame to my illuftrious an- 
ceftors. As I hope to gain your confent to attend the next mili- 
tary expedition, I fhall then wear the helmet, and the remembrance 
that it is your gift, will ftimulate me to behave bravely, and deferve 
your approbation. 

‘ King. My fon, you fhewa laudable ambition to excel; dire& 
it to the moft excellent objects, and it will guide you to the path 
of true honour; but beware of confining your ideas of merit to 
warlike exploits alone, the arts of peace conduce more to the hap- 
pinefs of mankind, than all the conquefts hiftory records. Sele& 
fuch of our nobJe progenitors, for your imitation, as have fhewa 
themfelves the fathers of their people, by civilizing- and improving 
their manners, folicitous of diffufing virtue and tranquillity among 
every rank of their fubjedts. 

‘ Charles. But furely thofe kings are to be efteemed the greateft 
heroes, who courageoufly headed their troops, and extended the 
limits-of their kingdoms by their victories. 

‘ King. They are regarded in that light by thofe that do not 
confider, that the profperity of a nation confifts more in the virtue 
of its inhabjtants, than in the extent of its territory. A true hero, 
in public or private life, is he, who has learned to renounce his 
perfonal gratification, in order to confer happinefs on others. A 
conqueror increafes his own dominions, by diminifhing thofe of the 
princes unhappily fituated on his frontier. What would your opi- 
nion be of a perfon, who wifhed to enlarge his eftate, and that he 
might accomplifh his defign, feized the fields contiguous to it, be- 
longing toa neighbour lefs powerful than himfelf? 

‘ Charles. 1 fhould declare him both difhoneft and ungenerous, 
becaufe he had taken that which did not belong to him, and had 
attacked a man that had not provoked him, who was unable to re- 
fent the injury. 

‘ King. The fame principles of immutable juftice apply to 
kings and private perfons; therefore, according to this decifion, 
Charles, many of thofe heroes you have been accuftomed to ad- 
mire, will be reduced to the characters of oppreffors and plunderers. 
Had Alexander the Great employed his extraordinary talents in ci- 
vilizing the Macedonians, inftead.of depopulating the earth, we 
fhould probably have heard lefs of him, but his fubjeéts would 
have reaped much greater advantages from his reign, and his life 
would have been truly ufeful ; whereas his ambition rendered him 

the 
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the fcourge of his fellow-creatures. Diveft his moft brilliant victo- 
ries of the falfe glare that adorns them, and little remajns but car- 
nage and mifery. Songs of triumph attend the conqueror’s car, 
which drown the lamentations of thofe made wretched by his fue- 
cefs. 

* Charles. I cannot deny the truth of your remarks, though it 
is with the greateft relu&tance I refign my favourite heroes to the 
reproach you caft upon them. Muft I confider all warriors as pefts 
to fociety ? 

‘ King. A patriot king never unfheathes his fword for the pro- 
fecution of wars created by his ambition ; the defence of his country 
is the only caufe that can roufe him to ation. Confine your ar- 
dour to that point alone, left your thirft for glory expofe your peo- 
ple to mifery, when you afcend the throne. Alfred the Great of 
England, fo juftly renowned for his heroic qualities, had fpirit to 
expel thofe invaders who had driven him into exile; and wifdom, 
when he had fubdued them, to apply himfelf to the internal go- 
vernment of his kingdom; the beneficial effects of his inftitutions 
are ftill remembered with gratitude, their influence is felt to this 
day, and endears his memory to pofterity, as the univerfal bene- 
factor of mankind. Copy this example, and lay afide your hel- 
met till you are required to wear if, in chaftifing the infolent attacks 
of an ufprovoked enemy.’ P. 24. 


We hope Mrs. Wakefield will continue her laudable exertions 
for the inftru€tion of the rifing generation. Much human milery, 
as well as ignorance, may doubtlefs be prevented by imparting to 
the tender. mind, proper notions of things, and familiar examples 
of virtue, 


Abrégé de l Hiftoire Ancienne, en particulier de I’ Hiftoire Grecques 
fuivi d’un Abrégé dela Fable, a ?Ufage des Eléves de l’ Ecole 
Royale Militaire a Paris. 12mo. 35. Bound. Dilly. 1794. 


This abridgement is well executed, and adapted to the ufe of 
{chools. It has the advantage of a corre& geographical index, and 
a table of queftions, embracing the principal facts in the ancient 
and fabulous hiftory. 


Qucftions to be Refolved ; or, anew Method of exercifing the Atten- 
tion of Young People. Inter/perfed with various Pieces, calculat- 
ed for Infiruétion and Amufement. Tranflated from the French of 
Madame de la Fite. 2 Vols. 12m0, §5, Sewed. Murray 
and Highley. 

To form the minds and morals of youth, is one of the fureft and 
leaft equivocal means of promoting reformation. We are indebted 
to the French for many ingenious and ufeful publications of this 
nature: the prefent has much merit, and we recommend it with 
pleafure to young readers, 


6 COR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR correfpondent Philalethes will find the tranflation of Leonore,- to 
which we referred, in the Monthly Magazine, No. II. The fucceed- 
ing. paragraph of his letter we take the liberty of inferting, with the 
an{wer. > 


$ ROM the learned Reviewer of Dr. Watfon’s Apology, I would 

with to know where in the Old or New Teftament, or among 
their rational commentators, I can learn any thing of thofe beings whom 
he calls, ** the funs of God >” p. 297. ad fin.—From the ingenious bifhop, 
or from his equally intelligent Doctoures, I fhould be glad to know, what 
Revelation has taught mankind refpeéting thofe very interefting queftions, 
which feem once to have occupied fo much the anxieties and reafonings of 
Dr. Watfon. To have fled from rational religion to Revelation, tor a 
folution of the difficulties attending our enquiries, refpeéting the connec- 
tion between “ neceflary exiftence and intelligence,” “ between intelligence 
and benevoleuce,”’ &c. &c. feemsto me to be running with an anxious 
mind to a mafter, determined to repel your anxious enquiries by a cold 
revolting filence.’ 


We have to obferve, in returnto PHILALETHES’ firft quere, that.the 
{cenical reprefentation in’ Job was the principal objeét.in view. A fimilar 
exhibition appears in the Vifion of Micaiah, 1 Kings, xxii. 19, &c. and in 
Zechariah iti, 1, &c.—A confideration of thefe paflages, with the Temp- 
tation of Chrift, in the Evangelifts, and fuch other texts as the Concord- 
ance points out, where The Sons of God, Angels, Satan, the Devil, &c. 
occur, will, when the relative opinions of the Eafterns, and their cuftoms, 
are included, throw much light on the fubje& ; which no writer, within 
our knowledge, has fully invefligated. 

As to the topics to which the next queftion adverts, we fcruple not to 
admit that Revelation might be eel in vain. Not becaufe (as 
Philalethes, perhaps sxadvertently, hath ftated) Revelation is the oppo- 
fite to rational religion ; but, in the point before us, a commutable term. 
Furnifhed with fufficient evidence of its divine origin, from miracles, and 

rophecies, its difcoveries and doétrines are authoritative dogmas.. Had 
Its defign been to detail to us metaphyfical fubtilties, the occupation muft 
have been endlefs; and, unbounded as is the compas of human Aigo | 
Were every one to feek from it anfwers to his queftions, the world could 
not contain books to comprife them. Is it not enough, if we believe the 
SCRIPTURES, that they can make men wife.unto falvation,—and that, ig 
them, we receive the end of faith, even the falvation of our fouls? 


His judicious obfervation, concerning the Index, is under confidera- 
tion, though a great part of it has been already compiled. 


We are ebliged to Mr. Cofins for his favour, which is tranfmitted to 
the author of the article in queftion, and will be duly atrended to by him. 


The following paper from Dr. Hunter of York, though fomewhat out 
of our ordinary courfe, is inferted to fubferve the general good, and gra- 
tify the requelt of fo refpe€table a correfpondent. 

GENTLEMEN, 

The fubject of this differtation is of fo much importance, that I am de- 
firous of having it generally known before the feafon of fowing wheat 
comes on. If the = os of your Review will admit of fo early a notice, it 
will much oblige your obedient dervant, 

Yorx, July 12, 1796 A. Hunrer. 

44 new 
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A new Method of raifug Wheat for a feriesof Years on the 
Same Land. 


THE erroneous idea that plants draw from the earth fuch particles only 
as are congenial to their own naftires, has probably occafioned the farming 
maxim, that wheat cannot’be raffed for a feries of years upon the fame 
dand. But the truth is, that under the broadcaft hufbandry, there is not 
fofficient time'for manuring and ftirring the earth, between the operations 
of reaping and fowing. Such being the cafe, may we not remove the 
obftacle by fubftituting tranfplantation for fowing: With a view to de- 
cide upon this important queftion, a geutleman has inftituted the following 
expersment :—In Oétoher 1795, a quart of wheat was drilled in a piece of 
garden ground, and on the 22d of March, 1796, the plants were taken 
up and tranfplanted into a field, which before had borne a crop of pota- 
toes. The foil was a light loam, and contained fix hundred fquare yards, 
or half a rood. The land was only once plowed, harrowed, and rolled, 
after which the plants were pricked down at the depth of one inch within 
the ground, and at the diftance of nine inches from each other, each fquare 
yard containing fixteen plants. The expence of planting out was, by a 
fkilful farmer, eftimated at one guinea per acre, fuppofing the work to be 
chiefly done by women and children. At this time (June 14) the plants 
make a fine appearance, not one of them having failed. Should this ex- 
periment anfwer the fe for which it is made, it is propofed after the 
crop is cut down, to have the land well plowed and manured, in order to 

re it for receiving another crop of tranfplanted wheat in the fpring, 
and it is alfo propofed to continue the experiment for a number of fuc- 
eeffive years, in order to determine the doubtful point, ‘ whether wheat 
can be raifed for a feries of years upon the fame land.’ Independent 
however of the origimal purpofe for which the experiment was inftituted, 
there is reafon to weed that the tranfplantation of wheat for a fingle 
year, will turn out a beneficial improvement. 

The following reafons prefent themfelves: 

¥. The fcheme faves 11-12ths of the feed ufually fown. 

2. It employs the feeble hands of the village at a time when they have 
burlitrle work, ° ; 

3. Land that in winter has becomé too wet for fowing, may be planted in 
the {pring, whereby it will be kept in its regular courfe of tillage. 

4 The wheat may be hoed at a fmall expence, which will keep the land 
clean, and fave tend -wiseiieg in fummer. 

s. The crop will probably exceed in quantity. 

6. It will give the farmer a tafte for garden culture, which will infenfibly 
remove that floveniinefs too generally obferved in farming operations. 
7. Wheat may be tranfplanted upon any land, however light, if a judg- 

ment may be formed from a {mall experiment made this year upon a 

piece of land, almoft too light for rye. 

8. As it feems to be an eftablifhed law in nature that land will not pufh 
up more ftalks from one feed than fhe can well fupport, it follows that 
the greater the furface a plant has to ftand upon, the greater will be 
the number of ftems produced. In this mode of culture each plant has 
eighty-one inches of foil to grow upon, whereas in the broadcaft huf- 
bandry, the plants have only twelve inches. 

9- Land inftead of lying wafte under a fummer fallow, may-be made to 
produce acrop of cabbages, turnips, peafe, beans, potatoes, or fum- 
mer vetches, as preparatory to its being planted with wheat. 

20. Should experience prove the juftuefs of this idea, a field of five acres, 
kept conftantly under tranfplanted wheat, will afford a fufficient fupply 
of bread-corn for a family of fourteen perfons. 

*,* This experiment is made ina field at Middlethorp, near York, 
belonging to Samuel Barlow, Efy. and may be viewed from the left hand 
fide of the road leading to Bifhopthorpe. 





